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Don Shaughnessy 


What Caused Hitler? 


INCH ourselves as we may, it 
doesn’t seem to make any dif- 
ference. So it must be so. 
Europe is off on the second install- 
ment of the World War. Like most 
other people we were rather sur- 
prised that it came so quickly. But 
now that it is here we are not too 
clear as to why we should have been. 


By this time the situation has 
been covered and recovered complete- 
ly any number of times. Still we be- 
lieve that there remains much work 
to be done by the American press in 
general in adjusting the important 
matter of emphasis. Who is really 
responsible for the terrible disaster 
which is sweeping over Europe to- 
day? 


A Gallup poll published about ten 
days after Nazi troops made their 
first not-so lightning thrust into Po- 
land indicated that 85% of the 
American people believed that the 
principal responsibility for the new 
war rested solely with Hitler. There 
is a great deal, no doubt, to be said 
for that point of view. 


Certainly Hitler could have pre- 
served the peace of Europe, at least 
temporarily, if that had been his sin- 
cere wish. During the past few 
years he precipitated crisis after 
crisis. One of them finally caught 
up with him. He has been guilty 
of every sort of duplicity imaginable. 
As one observer remarked, never did 
a regime have a more appropriate 
symbol than has Hitler’s—a double- 
cross. 


All right, let’s agree that Hitler 
was most probably the immediate 
cause for the outbreak of hostilities. 
But there is another more basic ques- 
tion which the Gallup poll did not 
ask. There is no use in trying to 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


with 


and 


dodge it. Hitler caused the war— 
but what caused Hitler? 


Before attempting to answer that 
question we want to make it as clear 
as possible that we have no deire to 
defend in any way Hitler or any- 
thing he stands for. We hope that 
the point of hysteria has not been 
reached in this country where it is 
impossible to suggest that the hands 
of the European “democracies” are 
not altogether clean without being 
branded as a Nazi. With no wish to 
be upleasant about it, we must in- 
sist very firmly that it is illogical 
to counter the charge that this is 
more than a one man war with the 
reply that anyone who holds that 
opinion must be in favor of religious 
persecutions, concentration camps 
and international larceny. 


Distinctions of the kind needed in 
this case do not seem to be particu- 
larly in vogue. It is so much easier, 
for example, to shout that a man 
who attacks the policy of a certain 
limited group of men who happen to 
be Jews is anti-Semitic, or that any- 
one who declines to deify the “demo- 
cracy” of the English and French 
Empires is pro-Hitler. If our atti- 
tude toward the causes of the pre- 
sent war is misunderstood we be- 
lieve that the chief fault is not ours. 


It is our considered opinion that 
if it had not been for the Treaty of 
Versailles and all that went with it 
there would be no war today. First 
of all, regardless of what might be 
said of the wisdom and justice of 
what happened at Versailles, it was 
certainly not a treaty. A treaty is a 
bilateral contract. Both parties to 
the contract must have a voice in 
drawing up its terms. Obviously in 
a treaty following a war the con- 
queror has prior rights; but clearly 
not to the extent that the van- 
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Alfred Horrigan 


quished is handed a completed docu- 
ment drawn up behind closed doors 
by two or three men, and forced to 
sign it virtually at a bayonet’s point. 
That is the miserable story of Ver- 
sailles. 

It was significant from the very 
beginning that the conference was 
convened in France instead of in a 
neutral country, and that it was 
dominated by a man whose passion- 
ate hatreds had won for him the 
title of the “Tiger.” A final detail 
worth noting is that we still speak 
of Nov. 11 as Armistice Day. Ref- 
erence to any dictionary will show 
that there is quite some distinction 
between an armistice and an uncon- 
ditional surrender. That distinction 
was ignored at Versailles. 

The history of post-war Germany 
is not a happy one. The economic 
structure of the nation had been 
completely shattered. The people 
were depressed and bitter. There 
seemed to be no future for the coun- 
try stunned by the heavy losses of 
the war and the much more damag- 
ing blows suffered at the conference 
table. 

There were a few statesmen and 
writers in every country who recog- 
nized that something had to be done. 
A major civilized nation couldn’t 
simply be annihilated. They insisted 
that unless there was a sweeping 
revision of the Clemenceau-Lloyd 
George philosophy something pretty 
terrible was going to happen. Their 
voices, however, were smothered by 
the complacent purr of business men 
and politicians who talked of de- 
mocracy and devoted all their ener- 
gies to encircling the globe with 
their empires. But the few states- 
men and writers were right. Some- 
thing pretty terrible did happen. It 
was Hitler with his queer, twisted 
cross of hate and revenge. 
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Hitler made no mistakes. He 
struck one note and never altered it 
for a moment. He fanned into howl- 
ing flames the people’s smoldering 
feelings of outrage and injustice. He 
lied and exaggerated and broke his 
promises with a perfect timing that 
will no doubt win him a very promi- 
nent place in history. He had some 
of his ideas fitted out in the guise of 
typical third-rate German meta- 
physics with a great deal of non- 
sense about race purity and develop- 
ment and life-force evolution and as- 
sertion that could have been bor- 
rowed from half a dozen sources in- 
cluding Nietzsche, Shaw, or Bergson. 
He mercilessly crushed those who 
opposed him, struggled desperately 
for national economic self-sufficiency, 
and then finally he considered him- 
self ready to bluff his way back into 
a place in the sun. 

Developments from that point on 
are too painfully fresh to justify 
any further review. Despite Munich 
it became increasingly evident that 
the show-down had to come before 
long. The Polish question served as 
well as would have the next thing to 
bring affairs to a head. While Dala- 
dier and Chamberlain were no doubt 
sincere in their efforts to preserve 
peace, the blunt fact remained that 
the irreparable damage had been 
dene by their governments twenty 
years before. 

Again we insist that we are not 
interested in offering any defense for 
Hitler. Our sole conclusion is that 
it will be a tragic folly to rip the 
present war out of its proper histori- 
cal context and to treat it as the 
isolated and inexplicable madness of 
one man who in some mysterious 
manner suddenly came into power in 
Germany. If we do that we are pre- 
paring ourselves, at least morally 
and sympathetically, to perpetrate 
another monstrous cheat like that 
of Versailles. Let that happen and 
we may not even have to wait an- 
other twenty-five years to find our- 
selves right back where we are to- 
day. 

Let’s Sit This One Out 


ERY clearly the one question of 
paramount importance this side 
of the Atlantic is whether the Unit- 
ed States is going to be able to stay 
out of the fighting. Perhaps a more 
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precise way of putting the question 
would be to ask whether the United 
States really wants to stay out of it. 
After all that is the factor on which 
the decision must ultimately depend. 

It occurs to us that anyone who 
thinks that our country will enter 
this war must have an incredibly low 
opinion of the intelligence and mem- 
ory of power of the American peo- 
ple. It was just twenty-two years 
ago that we plunged into a Euro- 
pean war. 

We took up arms on the same side 
with England against whom, on the 
basis of international law, we had 
practically as many grievances as 
we had against Germany. We de- 
clared war against Austria for rea- 
sons which we can’t discuss since we 
have never been able to discover 
what they were. 


According to many competent 
authorities America’s entry into the 
War had the effect of prolonging it 
with all its grisly horrors for at 
least a year. That same entry quite 
effectively prevented any sane and 
just peace settlement. Without the 
presence of a million fresh American 
troops in Europe the injustices of 
Versailles could never have been en- 
forced. 

We lent the Allies staggering 
sums of money which there is little 
or no likelihood of ever being repaid. 
We wanted to make the world safe 
for democracy, and very nearly suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the last 
vestiges of democracy from the face 
of the earth. After the War we took 
part in disarmament conferences, 
and scrapped battleships while the 
friends to whose aid we went 
scrapped blue-prints. Finally by be- 
coming involved in the war we 
helped to set the stage for the worst 
national depression in our history. 

No, we do not think that the 
American people have forgotten all 
these things. If they haven’t we 
can’t conceive any possibility of their 
entering another war. There is al- 
ways the remote possibility, of 
course that their leaders might be- 
tray them and lead them in against 
their will. We hope and pray that 
such a thing will never happen. The 
best protection against it will be a 
calm, alert following of develop- 
ments with a very healthy suspicion 
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of all sensational news reports. We 
can express our attitude toward the 
European conflict in a single phrase. 
Let’s sit this one out! 


The Game 


W 4s or no war we refuse to be 

talked out of a baseball column 
this week. It is too important, we 
think. Baseball is not the most insig- 
nificant of the typical American con- 
tributions to a sane and vigorous 
manner of living. Keep people in the 
grandstands and you will keep them 
out of the trenches. 

This is the time of year to pick 
the most this and most that sort of 
player, so we will step up and take 
our swing along with everybody else. 
For the most valuable player award 
in the National League our choice, 
without too much hesitation, is 
Bucky Walters. The reformed third 
baseman has won twenty-five games 
to date, has batted well over .300 all 
year and has no masters at fielding 
his position. Big Johnny Mize seems 
to rate the runner-up spot by virtue 
of his terrific slugging during the 
past couple of months. 

In the Junior loop it is Joe Di- 
Maggio all the way. His combined 
hitting and fielding feats of the year 
put him so far out in front of the 
pack that it kills off any discussion. 
The perennial Jimmy Foxx finishes 
in a very creditable second place to 
our way of thinking. 

For the outstanding rookies of the 
year we like Joe Williams by a 
shade over Keller in the American, 
and Eddie Miller in the National 
despite his mid-season injury. On 
our list for the most improved player 
Morrie Arnovich has a little some- 
thing over Lonnie Frey in Ford 
Frick’s circuit, and Case takes the 
honors in Mr. Harridge’s. Our nom- 
inations for the outsanding manage- 
rial jobs of the year are the swash- 
buckling Leo Durocher and the fiery 
Jimmy Dykes. 

Not that it makes any difference, 
but that is our angle on the head- 
liners of the 1939 season. The season 
will be remembered chiefly, no doubt, 
as the hundredth birthday of the 
game itself. May that game con- 
tinue to be an integral part of the 
American background for another 
hundred years. 
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Caesar 


Helen Califano 


REMEMBER my mother best as she sat on a bench 
near the rose arbor sewing my graduation dress, an 
old woman with a small black shawl around her 
shoulders and a patient mouth. There were rose petals 
at her feet and rose petals in her white hair. 
Ordinarily mother was this person, sweet yet not 
supine, fragile but not weak. Only those who knew her 


best were aware that her gentle manner and long . 


silences gave the lie to a fierce bravery, like that of a 
panther’s, which lay coiled under the even temper of her 
ways. 

Once, she had undergone an emergency operation in a 
farm house situated in a lonely clearing of snow covered 
pines. The kitchen table had served as operating table 


and father as chief operating nurse. With the doctor ' 


openly despairing for her life, she had made no gesture 
of wistful regret that with life so full, and so secure, 
and so gently astonishing perhaps she was about to leave 
it all behind. Of the tragic little group of three she had 
been the most self-contained. Another time, when the 
corner of our house had been struck by lightning, mother 
had moved through the wizard purples that filled the 
living room with a pail of water to snuff out a silent 
sullen blaze, the panther in her in swift elemental strug- 
gle with the enemy that threatened her family. The 
incident acquires point against the fantastic screen of 
terror through which mother viewed severe electrical 
storms. 


In one thing only did mother fail us, and that was in 
her flagrant indifference to the English Language. Her 
unflinching contempt of a tongue, which for one thing 
she declared was too difficult to articulate, and for an- 
other, discordant to ears attuned to the modulated 
cadences of Romance Languages, was an open wound 
which assumed painful proportions as we grew into 
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maturity. With father, his course had been clear 
and pleasing; an American citizen should speak 
the language of the land with precision and with 
sustained effort to capture its beauty. Hence he 
had purchased a grammar from his first earnings, 
and by the time I was a senior in high school, he 
was master of an academic diction whose charm 
was enhanced by a lingering accent reminiscent of 
warmer lands and of a more impulsive mode of life. 
His attempts to school mother in more elegant ex- 
pression, however, were not successful. She met his 
most adroit attacks with strained resistance. On 
occasion when the milkman engaged her in conver- 
sation, she spouted passages of street jargon at 
once amusing and pathetic; otherwise she continued 
to speak Italian. 


Now and then, father’s classic style, registering 
with meticulous accuracy through the wall of her 
defense mechanisms, radiated these few unwilling 
adventures in English with unexpected loveliness. 
At such times father was gleeful. “You can do it,” 
he would argue eagerly; “all you need is the desire 
to speak English well.” But mother always listened 
to his pleading without comment. 


A crisis loomed when I was a high school student 
of sixteen years. A month before the date of the 
high school commencement, I was notified that I 
was to write and to deliver the class valedictory. 
As I was one of only two Italian girls in the 
graduating class, mother and father heralded the 
honor conferred upon me as a significant gesture 
of respect to Italian people everywhere. Father dis- 
cussed my thesis with me, at once proud and fearful 
that I might not measure up to the requirements of 
an occasion which was a triumph of the individual 
and the race. Mother went forth to buy yards and 
yards of white organdie. 


Then one afternoon the postman left a letter 
which proved to be an invitation to my parents 
from the principal of the high school I attended to 
meet her after the general reception following the 
Commencement Exercises for a very special ses- 
sion, during which they would meet members of 
the faculty and parents of other students, who had 
contributed generously to the spirit of the evening. 
Father received the news with a triumphant smile 
and a happy one; mother looked shy but radiant; 
I alone found nothing for which to rejoice. I stood 
between them rigid and miserable and listened to 
the frantic pumping of my heart as I strained to 
readjustment. Naturally I had planned to have 
father and mother meet Doctor Blank the night of 
the commencement but in a casual way, in school 
corridor or assembly room with father creating a 
sensation with his striking military figure and old 
world mannerisms and with mother ingratiating 
herself to everyone with her quaint apologetic 
smile. But this was different. This placed mother 
in a position where a smile and a passing word 
would not suffice; she would be compelled to en- 
gage in more or less connected conversation, a 
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situation in which I saw my unhappy self cringing 
before every grotesque error and the consequent 
glances of pity directed at me. It is apparent that 
I was a very flabby little person even for sixteen, 
for somehow I lost the long view in which my par- 
ents figured as individuals physically and mentally 
strong with the tempered courage that had made it 
possible for them to begin a new life together in a 
new country. I lost sight of the extraordinary ties 
with which they had bound their children to one 
another and to them, of their vision blending the 
roseate softness of the Italian dream with the steel 
grey strength of the American hope, of their wist- 
ful devotion to simple things that were good and 
beautiful. Viewed through the haze of my distress, 
father was just a foreigner though a distinguished 
one to be sure, while mother less impelling and 
lacking the necessary linguistic equipment of the 
country, seemed veritably an inferior being. 


Conscious that my thoughts were blazing in my 
cheeks, I focused my gaze upon the unpretentious 
little note that had robbed the valedictory of its 
glow. At the end of what seemed interminable 
minutes, mother’s voice thick and tired reached me. 
“It will not be possible for me to accept your prin- 
cipal’s invitation,” she said; “some of your friends 
will be here that evening, and I should be on hand 
to welcome them.” She knew that I was ashamed, 
but her voice held no reproach, only sorrow that 
it was so. 


I heard a door close as she went out to the garden 
later. When I looked in that direction, I saw her 
sitting near the rose arbor holding my unfinished 
graduation dress, and there were rose petals at her 
feet, and rose petals in her white hair. That was 
mother’s way, to pass to the next task for the 
task’s sake and for the healing power she had 
found in the daily routine. I had failed her, but I 
was still her daughter, besides the dress was only 
half finished. In a moment I was at her side. 
“T’m sorry, mother,” I said, surging up against her 
in a gesture of intolerable regret. “I just don’t 
know what happened to me. Please consider Doctor 
Blank’s invitation.” The words popped about the 
garden like crazy bits of explosives which defied 
my efforts to control them. Mother kissed my cold 
excited hands. 

“It’s all right, baby girl,” she said quietly, “when 
things like this occur, it is usually the mother’s 
fault. I should not have let it happen.” 

The following weeks of intensive study, final 
examinations and commencement practice kept me 
out of touch with family affairs. When I wasn’t 
in school, I was in my room in a last minute bout 
with irregular French verbs and with academic 
enigmas of one nature or another. I saw mother 
and father for fleeting moments at breakfast, and 
again when I exchanged a few remarks with them 
at a hurried dinner, but aside of these brief con- 
tacts I lived a strenuous existence apart. It is 
possible that had I paused long enough to scan 
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mother’s face or had disarmed father with an un- 
expected question, I should have learned that a 
secret existed between them, for neither of them 
had the average man’s guile in such matters nor the 
phlegm of less responsive races. As it was, Com- 
mencement Night found me utterly unprepared for 
the final act of mother’s determined fight to make 
my high school commencement a precious hour. 


It had been arranged that I was to meet father 
and mother at the close oi the graduation exercises 
in the library where Doctor Blank was to entertain 
her special guests. Flushed with heat and a great 
jubilation, relieved that the valedictory address was 
behind me, I passed through tne glad gesticulating 
crowd to the main exit of the auditorium. At the 
threshold, I turned for one last look at the great 
friendly room, the scene of so many girlish tri- 
umphs. Doctor Blank was still on the platform in 
academic gown. Our eyes met over the heads of 
the assembled hundreds in understanding and affec- 
tion. Her reputation as educator was _ interna- 
tional: dynamic, human, and scholarly, she epitom- 
ized the best in American educational ideals. I 
hoped that she would not find my parents disap- 
pointing. 

As I entered the library, father came forth to 
meet me with a bunch of roses, not cuts from a 
local florist shop but his own roses; mother fol- 
lowed with the most choice of her lilies of the val- 
ley. Other flowers would follow from brothers and 
sisters, and friends, but these were the first offer- 
ings, and fortunately I knew that they were the 
loveliest. Father had donned his formal black suit 
with a stiff glossy shirt front, and for all the world 
looked like a visiting ambassador; mother was 
wearing a gray satin dress, one I had never seen 
before and which she had made for this night. A 
surreptitious glance assured me that what had 
taken place three weeks before was seemingly in 
the limbo of forgotten things, father’s carriage 
was too straight and mother’s eyes were full of 
dancing lights. 

Some minutes later, Doctor Blank burst into the 
room injecting the atmosphere with a new vitality. 
She spoke to a group of assembled teachers, then 
observing that my parents were ready to meet her 
she approached us. Unconsciously I steeled myself 
for an ordeal as father bowed in his grand manner 
and mother stretched forth a hand. “I have looked 
forward to this moment,” mother said carefully, 
covering signs of strain with a ready crinkled 
smile. Her voice possessed a haunting quality, a 
wistful cautious regard for the refinements of lan- 
guage as an elegant evaluation of a man’s spirit. 
Doctor Blank smiled, drawn at once and intuitively 
by mother’s peculiar appeal. 

“T have looked forward to it too,” she answered 
generously. “I have always wanted to see why 
Helene is what she is. I believe that now I know.” 
She squeezed mother’s hand impulsively. “You are 
a successful mother,” she continued, “and while 





you must be proud of your daughter tonight, she 
must be just as proud of you.” 

“You are good to think so,” mother said evenly, 
slowly but in balanced measures, “it proves the 
many fine things that I have heard about you.” 

Father flashed me an impish message, the final 
word of which was a whoop of satisfaction, down 
his long lashes. “Observe,” the message read, 
“what your mother and I have accomplished while 
you were preparing for a few foolish examinations. 
We are both to be congratulated for this exhibition 
of prowess, your mother for her super-human de- 
termination and I for my superior talents as a 
teacher.” 

More minutes of conversation about my vale- 
dictory and plans for the future, and Doctor Blank 
passed our group on to the first teacher in a recep- 
tion line, that had formed to her right. And in 
each instance, mother spoke a grave endearing 
English which rendered her a unique figure. 
Others spoke with fluency, almost glibness, whereas 
she spoke in a deliberate tempo that permitted her 
to search for the choice word, and she never failed. 
Father was as proud as a little boy with a good 
report card. I was happier than I had ever been at 
any time in my life. It was a sort of miracle, a 
fairy dream in which mother’s voice worked its 
potent enchantment, yet it was true: mother was 
the greatest lady in the room. 


An hour later, enroute to our waiting friends, 
we paused at a corner to permit a lane of traffic to 
pass through. From the open window of a passing 
automobile, the leisurely moving Ford of that 
period, Doctor Blank’s voice pierced the warm still- 
ness of the night and cut thin direct avenues to 
where we stood. “One of the most memorable in- 
cidents of the evening was meeting Helene Ro- 
berti’s mother,” she was telling the other occupants 
of the car. “She is one in a million and an elo- 
quent justification of our present unlimited immi- 
gration laws. I only hope that Helene realizes her 
worth.” The automobile rolled on, and the air hur- 
ried to fill the spaces left by its departure. Mother 
turned her head suddenly but not quickly enough 
to stop the course of a tear to my hand, which was 
touching hers in possessive pride. Neither of us 
said anything, but each in her own way knew that 
now that victory had been achieved the panther 
was retiring, and that it was leaving the scene of 
battle somewhat tired. 


Shortly after, when she entered the living room, 
one arm full of flowers, the other flung across my 
shoulders in a characteristic gesture of affection, 
to everyone present, mother was a very dear little 
lady and a very happy parent, and as such, she was 
fondly greeted. But to me she was conquering 
Caesar upon whose brow I placed a laurel wreath. 
When others said, “Hello, Angela,” or “Here’s 
Mrs. Roberti,” I saw Roman legions in triumphant 
formation and heard great shouts of acclaim. An- 
other great Italian had come home. 
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Pastor, Father Thomas F. Coakley, the baptismal 
font, and Madonna statue, all of Sacred Heart 
Church, Pittsburgh, are used through the courtesy 
of “Action” the Catholic picture magazine. 


BUILDING CHOIRMASTERS 


C. Richard Ginder, M.A., F.A.G.0.* 


gruous than cheap music, badly sung and played, 

in a building consecrated to the glory of the 
eternal God?—and is there anything more fre- 
quent? We work and sacrifice (every church 
represents sacrifice on the part of its congregation) 
to honor our God by housing His tabernacle in an 
appropriately beautiful structure—the architect is 
instructed to harmonize his plans with the best in 
our heritage of Catholic art—vestments are bought 
in the best possible taste—the scene is set with 
magnificent pomp for the greatest act in the history 
of the universe, and then—a strident esthetic dis- 
sonance. 

Almighty Majesty is placated amidst all the pant- 
ings and heavings of a Haydn mass. An announce- 
ment in the paper has listed today’s soloists, the 
title of the piéce de resistance, length of time in 
rehearsal and, as a casual postscript, the fact that 
the composition is to be sung at Mass—which, it is 
hinted, might be endured for the sake of the music. 

The other extreme is equally abominable. We 
are to hear a mass from the appendix of some cheap 
hymnal, long ago discredited—barber-shop thirds— 
superannuated altos—vox humana— wobbling tre- 
molo—booey flute—with a fish-horn added to the 
ensemble at the finale. 

Are we mad to tolerate such artistic ordure in 
the temple of the living God? And why must we 
continue to wince at the undeniable fact that of all 
present-day church choirs, generally speaking, 
Methodist alone are worse than Catholic? And, as 
though to make our position still more embarrass- 
ing, public taste is rapidly being educated. With 
the advent of the radio, the best works of the 
masters have been brought into every home in the 
country. People are beginning to develop a fine- 
ness in their preference,—a discrimination which 
comes with education; and if they will not have 
second-rate potboilers on the radio and concert 
stage, they will resent them in church, too, and find 
them an intolerable distraction. 

Pastors, as they become aware of the situation, 
find themselves short-handed. There just are not 
enough competent choirmasters to supply the need. 
Any school-girl, it is true, can play benediction and 
sing requiems, but when it comes to training a 
liturgical choir for the Sunday High Mass—! 

If we are to follow the mind of the Holy See, we 
can have no women singing in the loft, which means 
that boys must take their place—and the boy-voice 


7 THERE anything in all the world more incon- 





* ORGAN DEPARTMENT: The Gregorian Insti- 
tute of Sacred Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


is a world in itself! If we are to be consistent, we 
must offer the good God the best we have as prelude 
and postlude; away with the stacks of cheap 
marches and two-steps! We must have nothing less 
than the philosophical genius of Bach—the austere 
beauties of pre-Bach, and the piquant studies of 
Tournemire, Vierne, and Maleingreau. We must 
have every word of the proper sung—and our ves- 
pers must be done intelligently—must lose that dog- 
fight-in-the-balcony character they too often carry. 

All this. takes education—time—money. Of 
course! A choirmaster to accomplish all this would 
need professional training extending over a period 
of years. Granted again. But Church-music is an 
art—not a hobby. The post of choirmaster re- 


quires a man who must be suported while he gives 
half his day to keeping his own technique in trim, 
the other to passing on his training to his choir. 
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And even if 
a young man 
were to decide 
after careful 
deliberation 
that he would 
dedicate his 
life to God as 
a Catholic 
choirmaster— 
the lay profes- 
sion most in- 
timately asso- 
ciated with the 
priesthood and 
the altar, by 
the way—even 


if he had so 
settled his 
mind, where 


would he go 
for his train- 
ing? 

He might 
bind himself as 
a kind of ap- 
prentice with 
one of the 
larger choirs— 
but what of 
the organ? He 
would have to 
study that and 
practice it on 
the side. Plain- 
chant? Per- 
haps the choir- 
master might 
be expert at it 
—perhaps not. 
Latin? — that 
would be out 
of the question. He would be doomed to sing and 
teach others meaningless combinations of vowels 
and consonants; Et homo factus est would mean 
no more to him than Hic versus ter iteratur. In 
fact, there would be so many lacunae—history, 
theory, and general background—that he would al- 
ways feel vaguely ill at ease when facing his own 
choir. 





No,—an academy is needed: an institution gath- 
ering in one curriculum all the elements necessary 
for the training of a competent choirmaster. And 
it was with this objective that the Gregorian In- 
stitute of Sacred Music was formed at Sacred 
Heart Church, Pittsburgh. Just as the prospec- 
tive engineer enters a technical school—as the in- 
tended army and naval officers enter West Point 
and Annapolis—so the choirmaster will find a com- 
prehensive four-year course at the Gregorian In- 
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stitute. He will be equipped with all the training 
necessary for his office. 


There will be plainchant, above all, in practice 
and theory. In the classroom, the student will learn 
the rhythmic principles governing the chant he 
sings at Mass and Vespers—for, to paraphrase the 
“Educational Plan” of the Institute, already pub- 
lished, Sacred Heart Church will serve as a great 
laboratory where theoretical subjects will be exem- 
plified in the daily ceremony and liturgy of the 
Church. Students, as members of the vested litur- 
gical choir, will sing the daily services, acting in 
turn as students, choirmasters, and organists. In 
fact, beyond the weekly class and tutorial instruc- 
tion, students will be asked to assist at the daily 
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High Mass, at Vespers, and at the Holy Hour. This 
participation in the liturgical life should develop in 
the student a deep devotion and piety without which 
all his work must be as “sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals.” 


The tone is rather like that of a seminary cata- 
logue—and designedly so. The Catholic choirmaster, 
if he is to further the Kingdom of God by exposing 
the liturgy to the people, must realize the dignity of 
his profession,—and only by profound recollection 
can he enter into the spirit of the liturgy. Sacred 
texts will not yield their savor to unsympathetic 
souls. Interpretations will be brittle—artificial— 
if there be no piety informing them. 


After plainchant comes polyphony, its sister art, 
so warmly endorsed by the late Pope Pius X. Here 
again we find that if one is to interpret well he 
must understand its inner workings. The course 
at the Gregorian Institute points all its theory 
toward an intimate knowledge of strict counter- 
point and its technique as represented in the works 
of the golden age. This is the music which will 
constitute the repertory of the parish and student 
choirs. In fact, the whole program of the Institute 
has been carefully integrated so that the student 
will be surrounded constantly by the best in Catho- 
lic music. For four years, his devotional life will be 
absorbed in a liturgy expressed by the greatest 
compositions of Catholic genius throughout the 
ages. At every step—church—classroom—and 
practice—he will be enveloped in the best of eccle- 
siastical music. After four years, it will be a part 
of him—his native element, so to speak. 


Another significant phase of the Gregorian In- 
stitute is its emphasis on the boy-voice. If there 
be any one factor which can be said to have most 
thwarted the Motu Proprio, it is this: the surpris- 
ing lack of information in Catholic choirs on the 
boy-voice. Because of it, and because there is a 
definite body of principles and a technique to be 
learned regarding the work, three types of musicians 
have developed: the one blots the paragraph in 
question from the papal letter and ignores the mat- 
ter altogether; the second indulges in a species of 
malicious bickering, hiding behind a barrage of 
words concerning indults to missionary bishops and 
the speculative debate on whether this is a mission- 
ary country, if not de jure, at least de facto, and so 
on....; the third takes the Motu Proprio for what 
it is worth—a simple restatement of the continuous 
tradition of the Church—then he rolls up his 
sleeves, tucks in his shirt, and goes about the busi- 
ness of learning all about the boy-voice, by instruc- 
tion and practice, just as he first learned piano 
years ago. With this knowledge he is equipped to 
create beautiful and correct music under any cir- 
cumstances, however unfavorable. Boys, you see, 
are everywhere, and even the poorest parish will 
be rich in candidates for the “junior choirs.” The 
beauty of their tone, too, has been described by far 


more competent pens than ours. It is a strange 
tone—objective—sexless—wistful in its way—and 
one never tires of it. 


Supplementing these central courses will be in- 
struction in Church Latin with readings taken—not 
from Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil—but from the Mis- 
sal, the Vulgate, and the Divine Office. An in- 
structor in Liturgy will show his class how to read 
the Ordo—will trace the ceremonies and their 
origin, vestments, the rank of feasts, and all the 
other significant details necessary for an under- 
standing of the Church in her externals. Music 
History will give Catholic music its proper orienta- 
tion in the general history of the arts. The in- 
fluence of Greek modes on the Ecclesiastical modes 
—borrowings of Christianity from Temple music— 
chant and_ its evolution—with their related 
problems, will be discussed and evaluated. 


The speculative studies will be projected into 
actual pratice by hours of work in student choirs— 
observation of the parish choir and its training— 
and coaching of probationary boy-choirs. 


Unique, in a way, is the insistence of the In- 
stitute on a more than adequate organ technique. 
Ability to accompany the chant—to play the organ 
scores of contemporary masses—will not be enough. 
The Catholic organist must be able to improvise 
without benefit of the dominant chord and the banal 
Neapolitan sixths—to transpose hymns up or down 
at sight—to modulate without using the hackneyed 
diminished seventh. His technique must be well 
grounded—solid enough to cope with the contrapun- 
tal difficulties of Bach. 


A more perfect home for the new foundation 
could hardly be imagined. It is situated at Sacred 
Heart Church, Pittsburgh. The plant, designed by 
the late Carlton Strong, is an esethetic unit. Every 
part of it—the sculpture, stained glass, wood-carv- 
ing, metal-work, embroidery—has been executed by 
the most skillful craftsmen in the country. As a 
setting for Church functions, it is incomparable. 
One need only mention the magnificent four-manual 
Aeolian Skinner organ and the perfect acoustics to 
complete the picture. 


In working out its program, the Gregorian In- 
stitute has covered every possible phase of choral 
work. Nothing has been omitted. One might pos- 
sibly object that for a college course, the curriculum 
is too narrow. There are no general cultural sub- 
jects. But neither are there in other fields! The 
lawyer—the physician—spends four years in col- 
lege before he begins to specialize. Once he enters 
law school—or medical school—he has time for 
nothing but his specialty. Students at the Gre- 
gorian Institute may prepare for entrance by tak- 
ing a previous baccalaureate—if they choose—but 
once they have begun their musical studies, if the 
Institute is to guarantee them a competent tech- 
nique on graduation, they must devote their time 
exclusively to Church-music. 
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The Little Things in Life 


Their Possibilities 


Somewhere I once read the following quotation; the name of the author I do 
not recall: 


“A glass of wine once lost a kingdom, a nail turned the tide of a mighty 
battle, and a woman’s smile once upon a time destroyed the homes of 
a million people. Thus have trivial things played their potent parts in 
the history of human lives.” 


This impressed me with the fact that life is made up pretty much of small 
things. The manner in which little things are used determine their possibilities. 
The English alphabet consists of twenty-six letters, each being a small thing, yet 
consider the possibilities each letter contributes in writing numberless volumes, 
for “Of making of many books there is no end.” All are familiar with the old 
jingle “For the want of a nail the shoe was lost,” etc., until finally a kingdom 
was lost, “All for the want of a horse-shoe nail.” What is of far more im- 
portance than a kingdom is a human soul. Is it not possible one may become 
lost by a misdirected word or move? A word harshly spoken may direct some 
one in a direction he would never have taken if a smile had been substituted. 
The way the final ball is tossed determines the result of a world’s series, the in- 
flection given a word may mean volumes to the one addressed. The little oppor- 
tunities that come to us—may we not count them as talents, one, two, or perhaps 
five, which if used wisely and well, when the accounting comes prove to be “Bread 
cast upon the waters to be found after many days?” A warm handshake may be 
more beneficial to the “down and outer” than an eloquent sermon, and a “Glass 
of cold water given in His Name” more helpful than a large sum of money set op- 
posite the name of the contributor for advertising purpose. The prayer of the 
humble publican, also that of the penitent thief, were brief ones, but who in 
all christendom may not breathe these prayers without profit to himself, or who 
can justly claim exemption from uttering them? 


A few years ago a certain female criminal was being sought in this country. 
One day a policeman noticed a person in male attire standing on a street corner. 
After a casual glance he was passing on when he noticed this “man” strike a 
match to light a cigarette. Instead of grasping the match with thumb and 
fingers near its head as any man would do, “he” grasped it by the opposite end 
as any woman would do when striking it. Alas for the little things! Even this 
female criminal’s male disguise did not save her. Just the striking of a match 
led to her undoing. Only a kiss and Judas with his bag of gold wends his way 
to the potter’s field. Only a look and Peter retires, a heartbroken man, to 
weep bitterly. 

Too often we are inclined to pass up simple things, having our aims set on 
greater ones, like Naaman the leper, who almost lost his opportunity of be- 
ing cleansed of his leprosy because he was expecting something great instead 
of such a simple thing as taking a bath. 
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Who Works the Arithmetic? 


Theodore Heck, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


OT LONG ago a man on public relief re- 
marked that he had been cheated at every 
turn in life. When a child his parents cod- 
dled him and served his every want. At school he 
was the teacher’s favorite. An over-solicitous fa- 


ther relieved his son of the chores about the house 


and an indulgent mother planned his day and 
worked his sums at night. He had no responsibili- 
ties nor occasions for personal initiative. This man 
now complains that he has no work that he can do. 
For this reason the Government gives him a month- 
ly dole instead. His parents educated him for 
relief. 


There are many parents, and especially is this 
true of the one and two-child families, who today 
unintentionally hinder their children from develop- 
ing self-reliance and responsibility by giving undue 
attention to every childish whim. Such parents 
put into practise the erroneous principle that the 
parent must serve the child. When the mistake 
is detected, it is often too late to correct, or the 
effort to correct it is ineffective. 

In the formative period of life children are in 
great need of wise direction. Their little minds are 
just beginning to function on a rational basis. 
Emotions, fancies, fears, and prejudices are domi- 
nant. Left to themselves the children will be guid- 
ed by their emotions, but under the watchful and 
uplifting influence of the prudent parent and en- 
lightened teacher, things to be learned will be pre- 
sented to the child in a way that will help his little 
mind to unfold gradually, nor- 
mally, and correctly without un- 
necessary straining in one 
sphere and total neglect in an- 
other. Hence the need for re- 
ligious and moral guidance as 
well as directions in learning to 
sort, to construct, to count, to 
listen, and to read. 


Children like to work when 
work is rightly presented to 
them. They see more in it than 
merely the completed task. They 
see growth and experience and 
satisfaction in their own crafts- 
manship. Yet the school and 
the home can discourage this 
natural and happy attitude to- 
ward learning and doing. They 
can make bad beginnings. They 
can push the task too fast. They 
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can hold back at the wrong time. They can bias 
the children by wrong motivation, but they need 
not act in this way. 

It is not necessary to make all work like play. 
Children know that their parents work; they see 
others going to and coming from work. The par- 
ents and older brothers and sisters speak about 
their employment at the supper table. These obser- 
vations can not but leave the impression on their 
minds that man is born to labor and that they too 
must work and one day shoulder the burden of 
earning a livelihood for themselves and for others. 
They are beginning to realize that duty keeps peo- 
ple at their work. As they grow older they will find 
out more about responsibility, how it makes people 
do things they would not otherwise care to do, how 
it keeps them busy, careful, faithful, and honest. 


Parents and teachers who remove all difficulties 
from the children, who plan their day and do their 
work, keep them from growing normally. Such 
children, feeling the natural outlet for youthful 
initiative blocked, burst out in unexpected character 
abnormalities. Some become excessively sullen, 
irascible, or overly timid; others break all bonds 
of restraint. An occasional youth will profit by 
such unwise interference on the part of the parent 
or teacher, turn the tables and control the superior 
by sheer obstinacy and audacity. 

If a child is excused from performing little tasks 
about the house, such as putting away his play- 
things, dusting and sweeping, helping to wash the 


























dishes, mowing the lawn, weeding the garden, pro- 
viding fuel for the fires, running errands and so 
forth, he will be deprived of many opportunities 
to experience life as it really is. These things make 
for responsibility. They leave room for planning 
and provide satisfying results in a small way. Yet 
they can bring as much joy and satisfaction to 
youth as plying a trade or managing an office does 
to the adult. 

It is not out of place to add that those teachers 
who still give home assignments are without doubt 
giving our young people a special advantage in 
character training. Learning is a continuous thing. 
There is no need of confining it to the five hours 
of the school room under conditions almost removed 
from life. Let the home profit by the principles 
and facts acquired in the schoolroom. Many fami- 
lies gather about the table in the evening to talk 
over the happenings of the day. The children can 
add their bits of information gathered from the 
classroom, the playground, and from hearsay that 
seem to them to be of vital interest to others. 
From such remarks the parents can determine how 
the children are getting along, what progress is 
being made, what difficulties are being encountered, 
what preparations are necessary for the coming day. 

With so much of the school day taken up with 
physical and social activities, it is necessary that 
the boy and girl be given sufficient time for learn- 
ing, for assignments, and for clearing up difficul- 
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ties. The home can well supplement the school. I 
do not mean that the parents should do the work of 
the teacher, but that the child, following the teach- 
er’s directions, be given the time and quiet at- 
mosphere necessary for the preparation of his home 
assignment. 

Parents may guide the child in the assignment 
when difficulties arise by asking questions and by 
presenting parallel examples in language lessons 
and in arithmetic, by “hearing” the reading and re- 
ligion assignments, and so on. Parents and older 
children should not do the work for the younger 
ones. Not only is this unfair to the supposed 
achievement of the child and deceptive to the 
teacher, but it weans away a child’s confidence in 
his own ability and lessens in his own mind the 
value of the important virtue of responsibility. A 
child feels more sure of himself the next day in the 
classroom when he can present the work that he 
has done. 

While many fathers and mothers have given ear 
to that retributive propaganda of letting the child 
have his own way in all things, and others have 
gone to the opposite extreme of crushing childish 
initiative, the happy medium respects the child’s 
dignity, encourages his efforts, corrects his incon- 
gruities, and instills into his way of thinking the 
true meaning of duty and responsibility. Let the 
parents educate their children for life and its re- 
sponsibilities, and not for relief. 
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Cold Meat and Hot Desert 


IMON, a proud Pharisee, invited Jesus te dine with him. 

It was a cold dinner. In cold disdain the host accorded his 

Guest a frigid reception. The very air of the spacious 
dining hall seemed to be the icy breath of an air-chilling device. 
Pride is that way. Its head, like a snow-capped mountain peak, 
protrudes above the clouds, lost in self-contemplation. But it has 
a low boiling point. Simon was no exception. 


Listen! “Simon, I have somewhat to say to thee.”—‘“Master, 
say it!” (St. Luke 7:40). Pointing to the sinner at His tear- 
laved Feet, Jesus condems His host on a triple count,—no water 
for His Feet; no kiss for His Cheek; no oil for His Head. 
Simon’s blood boiled as the Master served him his dessert. His 
temperamental temperature soared out of sight. His pride refused to take the well-deserved re- 
buff. Humbled, his anger rose. 


s6 





“Anger resteth in the bosom 


of a fool.” —Eccles. 7:10 


Pride is weakness; anger is greater weakness. Pride is folly; anger is greater folly. Pride 
has a hollow head (inflated ju ent); anger has a weak heart (gelatinous will power), for 
it “rests in the bosom of a fool.” Unless you wish to swell the ranks of fools, bind and ga 
Devil Number Two, ANGER, as the Lord commanded Cain, the first time this demon reare 
its head on the virgin earth,—“Thou shalt have dominion over it.” (Gen. 4:7) 


It is strange but true, and oh, the happiness it brings to you and others—you can refuse to 
get angry, no matter what men do to stir the slumbering embers. Try it! 
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She Classics for Me! 


Gilbert Hess, O.S.B. 


URING the past scholastic year 300 of the 
1200 students at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass., took Greek as their elective. 
When asked their reason for doing so, they re- 
plied: “That-we may learn how the greatest 
men of all times solved the same problems that 
we have today.” The selection made by these 
300 young, daring, vivacious Americans is the 
master key by which they will unlock the 
treasures of antiquity. 

No man is led by the abstract thing that we 
call a cause, but he is attracted and drawn by 
the powerful personality behind the cause. The 
study of the classics introduces man to the per- 
sonality of his own liking. Latin and Greek 
marshal before him in review the unparalleled 
generals, Alexander the Great, Caesar, and 
Hannibal; the envy of every statesman, Peric- 
les; the pride of philosophers, Aristotle and 
Plato; the mold for every budding orator, 
Demosthenes and Cicero; the criterion of every 
historian, Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, and 
Sallust; Shakespeare’s rivals, Aeschylus, So- 
phocles, Euripides, Plautus, and Terence; the 
ambition of poets, Homer, Vergil, and Horace; 
not to mention the walking encyclopedias, Var- 
ro and Cato, the scientist, Pliny, or the fasci- 
nating, philosophical Plutarch. 


The old saying that history repeats itself 
has been quoted so long that it is surprising 
that it has not died of senility; yet, strangely 
enough, even its post-mortem would tell the un- 
deniable truth. Our problems were the prob- 
lems of the Golden Age of Greek and Latin 
Literature. Why don’t we get some ideas from 
men who failed and succeeded before us? An 
article appeared in “Social Justice” this spring 
entitled “Mr. Aristotle speaks to Mr. Morgen- 


thau.” Every American might profitably read 
this advice on finance given to Mr. Morgen- 
thau. The W.P.A. existed in Cicero’s time. 
Rome had its grain supply under Caesar. 
Those who were depressed by unremediable 
conditions found solace in Plato, Plutarch, and 
above all, in the soul-searching Seneca. 


One characteristic of our age is to condemn 
everything that savors of antiquity. To off- 
set this mania eminent men, not spasmodically, 
but repeatedly point to the up-to-date character 
of the classics. A renowned jurist recently 
said: “In our present day curricula, actual or 
suggested, for education, we must not overlook 
the essential value of developing brains for 
reasoning, logic, understanding, and culture. 
Here the Classics have a place all their own.” 
Of similar opinion is the President of Columbia 
University, who says: “Knowledge of Latin is 
a vital part of any school and college prepara- 
tion for the world of tomorrow which is to be 
in any wise adequate. There is no way to under- 
stand what is going on in the world today that 
compares with a knowledge of how it came to 
be going on, what were its causes, its origins 
and its earlier history. By the study of Latin, 
intelligently and thoroughly pursued, all of this 
knowledge may be put at the disposal of the 
student of today and tomorrow.” President 
Dodds of Princeton University agrees with him 
in these words: “The modern world cannot 
afford to neglect the values formulated by 
classical antiquity. These values touch modern 
life both by likeness and contrast and thus 
furnish indispensable standards by which to 
assess the ideals of intellectual, moral, aesthe- 
tic, and civic life today. A grounding in the 
classical languages affords the most enlightened 
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approach to solid attainments in other branches 
of humanistic study and offers a valuable 
agency in the preparation of students for 
careers in various of the learned professions.” 


Living as we do in an age that boasts of 
being practical many a man becomes short- 
sighted and inadvertently relegates the classics 
to the rubbish heap of the impractical. For- 
tunately, however, the sun has not yet set upon 
the day of the classics. The champions of the 
practical side of the classics make their voices 
heard every now and then. Bishop Muench of 
Fargo not so long ago stated that to assert 
“that classical studies unfit modern youth for 
life overlook the fact that the intellectual 
strength of a Gladstone and a Disraeli in 
England or of the framers of the American 
Constitution was drawn from an education 
whose program was steeped in the Classics.” 
Paderewski gave many extra lessons to pay for 
his being taught Latin and Greek. To him they 
meant the “acquiring of serious knowledge.” 
From the great pianist we may turn to a well 
known banker of J. P. Morgan and Company, 
who had this to say: “I am not to be numbered 
among those who believe that the study of 
science is, in the formative years of youth, a 
substitute for Latin. Not only does the struc- 
ture of Latin teach us logic and clearness of 
expression, but surely it gives a background 
that we cannot well do without. After over 
thirty years spent, not chiefly in academic 
circles, but in active affairs, I can testify that 
my early training in Latin and Greek has 
served me better than any other subject in 
which I worked.” 

The one angle of the classics that really 
seems to retain its popularity with the educated 
is that of their cultural value. A litany of 
names need not be cited to prove this. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt always manifested special affec- 
tion for the classics. He insisted that a cul- 
tural education include the classics and that 
every liberally educated man be familiar with 
one or the other, and, if possible, with both of 
the classic languages and literature. His Ex- 
cellency, Bishop Ritter, has expressed himself 
thus: “The Church, changeless yet ever 
changing, has never deserted the Classics. Her 
schools through the ages have required their 
study as essential to education and culture.” 
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H. B. Alexander, professor of philosophy at one 
of our colleges, goes so far as to maintain that 
classical learning must be kept alive in a so- 
ciety that would evade the ever-threatening 
lapse of civilization into barbarism. 


“It’s Greek to me.” Perhaps it is, but to 
Calvin Coolidge it was American to study the 
classics. Listen to his words: “The object of 
our education is to continue us in this great 
power (the will to endure)... The great and 
unfailing source of that power has been the in- 
fluence of the classics of Greece and Rome. 
Those who believe in America, in her language, 
her arts, her literature, and her science, will 
seek to perpetuate them by perpetuating the 
education which produced them.” 


Latin and Greek should not even be the bane 
of the English major. At least Bliss Perry in 
“And Gladly Teach” does not think so. The 
author’s own words are: “We expect too much, 
however, from the teachers of English in 
American colleges. They have had to shoulder 
a great part of that burden of accurate learn- 
ing in the mother tongue which was formerly 
carried by means of daily drill in translating 
Greek and Latin. Year after year in the Har- 
vard Graduate School, I used to notice that the 
best writers were the Canadians who kept up 
their classics. No boy well trained in Latin or 
Greek composition ever found difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself clearly in English. It was 
hoped that drill in the modern languages would 
ultimately supply the discipline once given by 
the classics, but thus far the results are disap- 
pointing.” 


For us Catholics St. Basil’s convictions re- 
garding the classics are interesting. He ad- 
vises youth to read the classics as a prepara- 
tion for reading the Holy Scriptures. He 
strongly recommends to the young that they 
peruse the pages of the classics in order to find 
examples of virtue there. With his own pen 
he endorsed what a friend of his once told him 
about Homer—namely, that the whole of 
Homer, except what is incidental, is in praise of 
virtue. 


Milton almost apotheosized a good book 
when he called it “the precious lifeblood of 
a master spirit.” Did he have one of the 
classics in mind? 
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Subjects JI Hate 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


HE OTHER day I opened an old dog-eared 

Arithmetic, and my eye fell upon a problem 

in complex fractions. It was like waving a 
red flag at a bull, or offering a spoonful of cod liver 
oil to a nauseated boy. At once a strong feeling of 
dislike possessed me, and all my buried and for- 
gotten prejudices against arithmetic and mathe- 
matics in all forms returned to spoil my day. 


I remembered the hours and nights of mental 
suffering which I had passed through trying to get 
the right answers to problems in gain and loss and 
percentage. As far as I can recall, this sense of be- 
wilderment did not leave me until I had passed 
through arithmetic, algebra, and plane geometry. 

I strongly suspect 
that many of my readers 
feel as strongly as I did 
about mathematics. I 
would not be surprised 
if arithmetic and al- 
gebra are still a cause 
of worry and mental 
suffering to boys and 
girls in school. 


Of course, not every 
boy or girl hates the 
same subject. Geogra- 
phy, grammar, history, 
and civics are also sources of discomfort and worry. 
The question in the mind of the uncomfortable boy 
and girl is why do teachers make us study subjects 
which we hate. 

Years ago I used to think that arithmetic and 
grammar were invented as a means of torture 
which every school boy had to endure if he wanted 
to graduate from school. Later on I was surprised 
to find how useful it was to know how to multiply, 
and do sums. I also found that grammar was neces- 
sary if I wanted to write a correct letter, or had to 
deliver a speech. 

No one ever developed back-bone and character 
by always doing easy things. Perhaps that is why 
teachers make us study subjects which we do not 
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like. They want us to learn how to overcome hard 
things so that when we grow up we will take the 
hard things in our stride. The school room should 
not be too easy on us because life after graduation 
is not going to be easy on us. Even though we 
never become very good in grammar or very clever 
with mathematics, we are going to strengthen our 
character by doing things we don’t like to do. 
After all, a strong character is more important 
than grammar and more useful than mathematics. 


Finally, let me ask you why you hate a subject? 
Maybe you do not like the teacher, or maybe the 
teacher does not like the subject herself. Maybe. 
But do not be too quick to blame the teacher. If I 
asked myself why I 
hated arithmetic I re- 
member that the reason 
was my failure’ in 
mathematics. J did not 
like the subject because 
I was not successful. 


One who plays a bad 
game of golf usually 
hates the sport. A poor 
card player  detests 
cards. A poor speaker 
is in mortal fear of be- 
ing called on to speak in 
A boy or girl who is poor in grammar 


public. 
hates grammar, and a boy or girl who fails 
regularly in arithmetic develops a hatred for the 


subject. It is no fun doing a thing in which you 
always fail. 


Do not say I can’t understand arithmetic or 
grammar because I hate them, but J hate them be- 
cause I have not tried hard enough to understand 
them. Try a little harder to succeed in the hated 
subject; watch the better results and the higher 
marks at the end of the month, and the subject 
which you once hated will take on a new charm and 
attraction for you, for we all like to do the things 
we can do well, with ease and success. 
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Echoes from 





OUR ABBEY HALLS 


EPTEMBER 11 brought an end 

to the quiet of vacation. All 

that day cars and busses were 
arriving at the Abbey with students 
for both Major and Minor Seminary. 
Students crowded the offices for 
registration and class assignments. 
For the first time in nearly five 
years the enrollment of the Minor 
Seminary shows a marked increase. 
There are 170 students in the High 
School and Junior College Depart- 
ments. In the Major Seminary the 
student body has decreased to 133. 


On Tuesday morning the work of 
the new school term was dedicated 
to the Holy Spirit by a Solemn Vo- 
tive Mass. Father Anselm, Rector 
of the Major Seminary, was cele- 
brant. That same evening the stu- 
dent body again assembled in the 
Abbey Church for the formal open- 
ing of the school year. The monks 
who labor as teachers in both semi- 
nary departments chanted the hymn 
to the Holy Spirit. Father Abbot 
Ignatius addressed the students and 
set the goal for the year’s study— 
knowledge as an ‘asset to the priest. 
Holy Church shows maternal soli- 
citude for priestly vocations. Every 
care is taken to give favorable con- 
ditions for their development. The 
Seminary away from worldly dis- 
tractions and influence is her ideal 
training school. 


The Church is equally careful in 
the selection of the teachers who will 
influence the youthful minds of these 
future priests. Solid Catholic prin- 
ciples, free from the dangerous 
error and novelty of the times, must 
be guaranteed to the student. The 
future teachers of the faithful must 
themselves be preserved from the 
blight of error. This explains the 
laws of the “Juramentum.” Each 
Seminary professor must publicly 
profess his Catholic Paith and also 
add the oath against the false teach- 
ings condemned by Pius X as “Mod- 
ernism.” Father Abbot administered 
the oath to the Fathers at the pon- 
tifical throne. Pontifical Benediction 
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with the Blessed Sacrament closed 
the evening’s service. 

GRAIL friends interested in 
fostering priestly vocations would 
have thrilled at that sight. Three 
hundred young men receiving the 
blessing of Christ upon their work 
which will lead them into His service 
as priests. Classes were resumed 
on Wednesday morning. 


St. Placid Hall also has the larg- 
est enrollment since its opening. 
Thirty-eight boys will be trained 
there this year as Oblates of St. 
Benedict. This is the preliminary 
training for entering the Benedictine 
Brotherhood at our Abbey. 

Marmion, our military academy in 
Aurora, Illinois, sends word that the 
student body is a capacity crowd this 
year. The total of boarders and day 
scholars is 467 cadets. 


BACH year adds new Jubilarians 

to the ranks of the senior mem- 
bers of our Community. This month 
a Father and Brother of the Abbey 
completed real milestones in their 
years of devoted service as Benedic- 





tines. Father Simon is now a Dia- 
mond Jubilarian and Brother Placi- 
dus a Golden Jubilarian in Religious 
Profession. Though the dates of 
Profession are different our two 
Jubilarians celebrated on the feast 
of our Blessed Mother’s Nativity, 
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September 8th. Father Louis, a 
brother of Brother Placidus, cele- 
brated the Jubilee Mass. At the 
Offertory Brother Placidus renewed 
his vows as a Benedictine. The mo- 
nastic family honored the Jubilarian 
with a dinner at noon. On Jubilee 
days it is customary to dispense with 
the regular table reading and in- 
stead is read a brief account of the 
Jubilarian’s former activities. Fa- 
ther Abbot concluded the festive din- 
ner with a tribute of thanks from 
the Community to the Jubilarians 
for the religious example and faith- 
ful services over so many years. 


Brother Placidus has devoted his 
entire religious life to work within 
the Abbey precincts. As a youthful 
candidate from Germany he arrived 
to help the small band of monks re- 
claim its losses after the big fire of 
1887. Duties were numerous and 
Brothers few in those trying days. 
A willing and capable wonder like 
Brother Placidus found his work 
frequently changed. His record of 
duties looks like a one man trade 
school. When the Abbey Press was 
yet a single room institution Brother 
Placidus became a printer. For years 
he labored for the English and Ger- 
man magazines then published by 
the Abbey. Perhaps Brother made 
his “mistakes” in life, but a good 
record of service to the early Catho- 
lic Press is also to his credit. The 
growing family increased the work 
for the Brothers in the kitchen. In 
response to appeals for help the 
Superiors selected Brother Placidus 
to work in the kitchen. Then Broth- 
er Anthony became too disabled for 
the many duties of the Abbey 
sacristy. Someone remembered that 
years before in the old Abbey 
Church Brother Placidus had been a 
capable assistant to Brother Odilo 
as Sacristan. He again got the job. 
This industrious little man, armed 
with mop and bucket, laboring to 
keep the church clean was always a 
little sermon on love for the beauty 
of God’s house. 
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AIT WORK AND PLAY 


Brother Placidus seems to have a 
habit of returning to former tasks. 
When kitchen demands again became 
urgent Brother left the sacristy. 
Another change has brought him 
back to work for the magazine, not 
as printer but as clerk in the GRAIL 
Office. When our GRAIL readers 





receive notice that their subscrip- 
tion will soon expire, that also 
means that Brother Placidus is on 
the job. 


After fifty years of labor as a 
Benedictine our Jubilarian is yet an 
active and industrious worker. Alert 
in action, cheerful and placid in dis- 
position Brother Placidus is a pio- 
neer of former days who has made 
the Benedictine motto of “Pray and 
Work” his life’s reality. Ad multos 
Annos! 


Father Simon has now completed 
sixty years as a Benedictine. His 
life at St. Meinrad’s since student 
days until the present has brought 
him under the rule of all four Ab- 
bots of St. Meinrad’s. Historical 
accounts of the Abbey just refresh 
Father Simon’s personal recollec- 
tions of the past. Abbot Fintan of 
blessed memory, the second Abbot of 
our Monastery, selected Father 
Simon shortly after ordination to 
labor outside the Monastery as a 
parish priest. That choice influenced 
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the future priestly life of our Jubi- 
larian. Until his return to the Ab- 
bey a few years ago Father Simon 
devoted his years as priest to parish 
work. Ferdinand, Jasper, Tell City, 
and other towns in the vicinity of 
the Abbey were his fields of labor. 
Father Simon is best remembered by 
his parishioners at Huntingburg, 
Indiana. There for many years he 
lived and worked among them as 





Blessed Incense Fire 


Bring the fire of the censer, 
Let it burn before the Altar; 
Elevate the hearts in prayer, 
Singing hymns of Vesper-hour; 
Solemnizing with the Server, 
Echoes of the Angel-choir; 
Down the ages the adorer 
Imitates the Blessed Mother; 
Notice in the heat of summer, 
Candles burning as in winter; 
Endless Benedictions hover 
Near the Eucharistic Ruler; 
Smoking Incense rises ever, 
Earthly riches to the Giver; 
From the aromatic cedar, 
Incense has a pleasant odor; 
Rest in peace, O blessed Fire, 
Ending in perfected fervor! 











pastor. Church, rectory and school 
show some of the fruits of his labors. 
Following the years of pastoral care 
Father Simon served as Chaplain to 
the Ursuline Sisters at Louisville, 
Kentucky. Father now resides at 
the Abbey enjoying the monastic 
quiet after so many years of active 
service. Ad Multos Annos! 

Our guest Dom Gregory de Wit, 
O.S.B., the artist monk from Lou- 
vain, Belgium, widened the circle of 
his artistic influence this summer. 
He conducted a ten days’ course in 
ecclesiastical art at Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. To a group 
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of sixty Sisters and lay instructors 
in Art from Chicago he offered his 
liturgical ideas and original works. 
Adhering faithfully to the principles 
of the Liturgy Father Gregory’s art 
is a revolutionary departure from 
the traditional form in America. Re- 
port has it that his principles and 
pictures were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. An exhibition in Chicago dur- 
ing the fall will be Dom Gregory’s 
next effort to educate America to his 
art. 

September’s appointments opened 
new fields of activity for two pro- 
fessors of the Minor Seminary Fa- 
culty. Father Richard, the veteran 
Latin and Greek professor, assumes 
the duties of Chaplain for the Bene- 
Gictine Sisters at Lisle, Illinois. 

Father Thomas is the new pastor 
at St. Benedict’s in Evansville, 
Indiana. Our happiness at the re- 
sponsible trust given to Father 
Thomas is tempered by his loss to 
the Seminary. For years he was the 
director of the large Chancel Choir. 
St. Meinrad’s reputation for artistic 
and proper church music is largely 
due to the ability of Father Thomas. 
As Campus Director in the Minor 
Seminary he enjoyed a popularity 
and influence with the students. The 
joy shown at his return from Mar- 
mion last September indicates the 
students’ feelings now at the loss of 
Father Thomas. 
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Helps to Study 


Theodore Heck, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


I. PRELIMINARIES 


1. Let the student create an interest in his work. This may be done either through intrin- 
sic motivation, that is, by finding interest in the subject matter itself, or through extrinsic 
motivation, by finding interest from motives outside the subject matter that are capable of 
holding the attention; for example, practical advantages derived from the subject, future 
needs, motives based on religion, ideals, etc. 

2. Let your surroundings be an inducement to study. See that your room is properly 
lighted and ventilated; avoid disturbing noises as much as possible; eliminate mental and 
bodily strain as well as distraction; have your desk in good order; and place all necessary 
working materials, such as books, paper, pen, pencils, etc., within easy reach. 

8. Plan your study program. Outline your class requirements; determine the amount of 
time you will need to prepare for each class. Long study periods are best devoted to subjects 
requiring written wor Memory work and study requiring close attention seem to secure 
better results from short study periods. 

4. Have a definite time for the study of each subject. Begin work the moment you enter 
your room or reach your desk. This prevents indecision and waste of time. As an aid for 
) gga this mental set keep a diagram of your class and study hours in full view on your 

es 

5. Read with a purpose, not merely at random. When reading at your desk or in the 
library, whether it be a reference book or a magazine, endeavor to have your mind fixed on 
getting new facts and new relations on the subject in question. 

6. Learn to know your strong and weak points in your studies. Endeavor to make the best 
of your opportunities. Talent is not everything; ort and method count for much of the 
success in life. The impossible is not expected of you; but arduous and conscientious work is. 

II. STUDY PROPER 

1. Learn things as units. This gives you a general view of the whole topic. Details may 
be learned and inserted in proportion to the time at your disposal. 

2. Master the unit or topic methodically. 


a. Read over the assignment hurriedly. Note the salient points—generally designated by the author’s 
—. mR. bold-faced type. 


slowly and intelligently, at the same time jotting down in outline form the important 
facts and tions. Diagrammin: ~. ro work will prove helpful. 


ce. Try to recall the material have just read by referring only to your outline. necessary, 
BB gd. nw hey By hh ay Fy 


question. 

d. If difficulties arise that you cannot solve for yourself, Re tn oh 8 a ee ee 
inquiries either in the classroom or outside the classroom. Often, however, come to mind 
while formulating the problem on paper. 


e. Always work out your own examples. A correct example is proof that you understand the matter. 

3. Class notes should supplement the textbook. While these notes may follow the general 
outline of the text, they should consist chiefly of additional material given out by the pro- 
fessor and, if possible, in the student’s own wording. A few good notes are better than many 
poor ones. 

4. Read ahead of the class assignment. Always spend a few moments before class glanc- 
ing over the subject matter to be taken for that class. This permits a more intelligent grasp 
of the class discussion. 

5. Economize as much as possible in your memory work. 


a. Avoid overtazing the memory. Try to reason out your work so that you need not memorize what 
you can learn in some other way. 


b. Short but frequent learning periods insure greater retention. Thus, three ten-minute periods in one 
day will produce better results than one thirty-minute period. 


ce. Memory may at times be aided by artificial devices, such as mnemonics (letters, numbers, coined 
words, etc.). However, grasping materials and retaining them through logical relationships insures 
greater stability. 
6. Discuss class matter with other students. The advantage lies in the fact that other 
students frequently bring to light points of view and details that you have failed to note. 


Ill. REVIEWS 


1. Learning is a natural outcome Sf onturstim. Any undue forcing tends to disturb this 
natural process. Hence, cramming, which overstocks the mind within too short a wo of time, 
is detrimental to permanent learning. Cramming does not allow the materials to become 
properly assimilated and, as a result, the facts are memorized but not mastered. 

2. Anticipate examinations by ge gos self-imposed reviews. Set aside a few minutes of 
each day for this important phase of learning. 

3. Make a check list of materials that are likely to come up for examination. Things that 
you know need little review. Spend most of your time on the more difficult and less Sader. 
stood matter. Note and correct your weak points before the examination. 

4. Previous preparation made at frequent intervals will give you confidence and will put you 
at your ease during the time of the examination. Feverish excitement and last-minute glances 
at your notes may cause lapse of memory and hazy thinking in the examination room. 

5. On entering the examination room read over all the questions. Note which are of par- 
ticular difficulty for you and budget your time accordingly. Neatness in handwriting, orderly 
arrangement, and good sentence structure are not to be overlooked. 
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THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
AN APPRECIATION 


Cornelius Waldo, O.S.B. 





HE CATHOLIC youngster may well be proud 

of the school he attends. It is a unit of a 

far-flung system of Education brought into 
being by the hardy pioneers of our land, pioneers 
who were zealous apostles of their holy faith. 
Catholic Education, as established and maintained 
at such great sacrifice, is necessarily the result of 
tenets held by believers of the Catholic faith, and is 
governed by a philosophy of life that is truly 
Catholic. 

In this, the heyday of Public School System, 
Catholic Education may be viewed by some as a 
rather singular phenomenon. But it need not be 
so. There are other organized religious groups con- 
ducting parochial schools. Indeed, in the light of 
history, the religious private school perpetuates the 
American colonial tradition in education. The 
bigots of Oregon, in a moment of post-war hysteria, 
were scarcely familiar with the history of their own 
land or they would have known that in those early 
days there were no public schools supported by 
public taxation. The very schools they tried to 
outlaw were the accepted mode of education in the 
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Colonial period; they were the fore-runner of the 
modern public school. 

To state that the early Catholics in this country, 
in founding schools for their offspring, were but 
imitating the trend of the period in which they 
lived, is not equivalent to maintaining that they 
followed out the common custom merely because it 
was the accepted thing. No, they realized that there 
must be a Catholic system of Education precisely 
because the Catholic Church did exist in the New 
World. Custom or no custom, precedent or no pre- 
cedent, the hardy colonials knew that the duty of 
establishing their own schools was incumbent upon 
them. It is certainly worthy of note here, that in 
the 17th century, years before any of the original 
thirteen colonies could boast of any school at all, 
the Spanish section of our country had a rather 
flourishing mission school system. With the arrival 
of the Ursulines in New Orleans in 1727, the Catho- 
lic Sisterhoods started their magnificent contribu- 
tion to American Education. 

“We judge it absolutely necessary that schools 
should be established, in which the young may be 
taught the principles of faith and morality, while 
being instructed in letters.” Thus, convened in the 
First Provincial Council of Baltimore (1829), the 
members of the newly formed American hierarchy 
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declared the parochial school system should come 


into vogue. The year 1884 witnessed the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. “Two objects,” the 
Bishops declared, “we have in view, namely, to mul- 
tiply our schools, and to perfect them. We must 
multiply them, till every Catholic child in the land 
shall have the means of education within its 
reach.... We must also perfect our schools. We 
repudiate the idea that the Catholic school need be 
in any respect inferior to any other school what- 
soever.” After years of phenomenal growth of the 
Catholic Educational System, in our own day the 
Bishops of the Administrative Committee of the 
National Welfare Conference have stressed certain 
points. “Our schools,” said the committee, “built 
by the sacrifices of our poor people, maintained by 
the even greater sacrifices of our religious Sister- 
hoods and fostered by the untiring labors of our 
clergy and the watchful care of our Bishops, have 
the obvious duty to keep ever before them the un- 
changeable elements of education and its real pur- 
pose—to fit men for life in eternity as well as in 
time; to teach men to think rightly and to live 
rightly; to instill sound principles in our youth, 
principles not only of civic righteousness, but of 
Catholic faith and morality; to educate groups ac- 
cording to their capacity, so as to make them the 
best men and the best women of our country— 
and all this with a thorough training in the secular 
branches of knowledge.” Truly, these various 
utterances of the Bishops, from early times down 
to the present day, outline the Catholic position in 
education to such a degree that there can be no 
room for doubt. 


Accordingly, it need not be a surprise to any one 
that Catholic Education is not a mere accident in 
the universe, owing its origin to chance or custom; 
rather it should be quite patent, even to the casual 
observer, that it is fundamental and intrinsic in the 
system of the Catholic mode of thought. In a word, 
education, in the Catholic interpretation of the 
term, ceases to be an end in itself and becomes the 
means to an end. The Catholic, precisely because 
he is such, lives in a double world; he lives in 
time, it is true, but he lives for eternity. Hence, 
in the very incipient stages of Catholic Education, 
elementary instruction in Christian Doctrine is 
started. The child, as a rule, will have learned at 
its mother’s knee a few prayers and have received 
at home some idea of the truths of Faith together 
with some early moral training. Once in school, 
there will be regular textbooks in religion, graded, 
just as any other branch of study, to cope with a 
condition arising from a developing intelligence. 
In these primary years the problem is of a peda- 
gogical nature to arouse the interest and engage 
the attention of the youngsters. ‘Who seizes the 
child, seizes the future,” writes Francis Thompson 
in his Life of St. John Baptist de la Salle. The 
advocates of the various “isms” who have thrown 
the world into such a turmoil have realized the value 
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of this principle. One need only witness their 
powerful Youth movements to be aware of this. 
But Holy Mother Church recognized how urgent the 
care of Youth is years, aye centuries, ago. 

The parochial school has a reality of atmosphere. 
Religion is not an isolated study but is woven into 
the warp and woof of the curriculum. The school 
is usually in the shadow of the Church; the priest 
takes a personal interest in all the children’s activi- 
ties; the teachers are saintly women vowed to God 
and not teachers who are such because of a stop- 
gap assignment on the way to some career. These 
considerations together with the crucifix in each 
schoolroom, the prayers said in common, etc., all go 
into the formation of that intangible something we 
are wont to style atmosphere than which there is 
probably no influence more powerful in shaping the 
destiny of youth. In sheer effect it comes down to 
this, as far as the early years are concerned: often, 
the grades of the parochial school suffice to mould 
practical Catholics for life out of the pupils com- 
mitted to the care of the good teaching sisters, 
the measure of whose success cannot be completely 
known this side of Paradise. 

It should be self-evident that an education such 
as demanded by a Catholic philosophy of life, can- 
not possibly be acquired in a school professing to 
be neutral in all that pertains to religion. Religious 
neutrality in education can only mean one thing: 
religion is a thing apart, and this is most decidedly 
not Catholic. It would place aside Christ and His 
interests and reduce Him to a mere rallying point 
for emotions and desires which have no vital con- 
nection with man’s everyday life. It is only in the 
parochial school that the true ideal of a Catholic 
education can be realized. A school is truly Catho- 
lic when everything about it, its discipline, its cur- 
riculum, its very atmosphere, speaks of the gentle 
Galilean, when the Catholic mode of thinking posi- 
tively influences the teaching of each and every 
branch of study, when religion is the very core of 
it, and not just another subject. 


There is a phase of Catholic education in the 
United States which deserves special mention. In 
one diocese after another the Bishop has deemed it 
fitting to select one of his priests for the position of 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. These men are 
making a splendid contribution to the field of edu- 
cation. No group of educators surpasses them; no 
body of educators approaches the problem of Amer- 
ican education with greater eagerness or with 
greater seriousness. 


It goes on—our Catholic education; it will con- 
tinue. It has the confidence of our people, a fact 
indicative of its very remarkable vitality. The 
force behind it is the result of sacrifice and convic- 
tion. These qualities account for its victory over 
extreme economic disadvantage, a burden which 
rests heavily on Catholic shoulders in the form of a 
twofold system of taxation. Catholics, confident of 
the system of Catholic education, have invested 
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What's Wrong 





With this Picture? 


Joseph G. Kempf, Ph.D. 


OR SOME years the newspapers have been 

printing a series of drawings, each with the 

title: “What’s Wrong with the Picture?” 
Readers are expected to point out the error in man- 
ners or etiquette portrayed. From this device the 
question has come into rather general use, mostly 
as a facetious comment on some absurd or impos- 
sible event. 

We have grown accustomed to glowing portrayals 
of the ideal of Catholic Education, to vivid word- 
pictures of the Catholic School. Parents form an 
idea of the school, teachers put their own idea into 
life in their chosen profession. Now for the por- 
trayal of the ideal of Catholic Education by preach- 
ers and writers I have nothing but admiration. But 
to the mental picture or idea of a Catholic school 
as formed by many parents and teachers, and to the 
resultant school as it actually is, I do not hesitate 
to attach the apparently facetious heading: 
“What’s Wrong with the Picture?” The title is 
not meant in fun, but in dead earnest. For I am 
not satisfied that Catholic schools always quite live 
up to the ideal of the Catholic Church. 


There has been much criticism of our schools, 
and not without cause. When those with a Catholic 
education are scarcely out of the Catholic school— 
and sometimes, alas, while they are still in it—fall 
by the wayside and act in opposition to the laws of 
the Church, not singly or by way of exception, but 
in alarming numbers, something is evidently wrong. 
When grown-ups in large numbers show little 





knowledge of their religion and less interest in the 
active practice of the Faith, we are justified in look- 
ing critically at the training they are supposed to 
have received. 


The majority of the criticisms of Catholic schools 
with which I am familiar deal with questions of 
teaching, with methods, and devices. But I am 
convinced that, while methods may be defective, the 
trouble is more fundamental than that. 

Faulty Composition of the Picture— 

Students of art know what is meant by “composi- 
tion.” The component elements of a painting must 
be so arranged that the eye is led to see the sig- 
nificance of the whole representation. Subsidiary 
elements must not detract from the central theme, 
but must be aids to the comprehension of the prin- 
cipal idea. The eye must be led to focus unfailingly 
on the salient feature. 


Now I believe the principal fault to be found in 





money to the tune of literally incalculable millions 
of dollars. A faint idea of the magnitude of this 
investment can be gleaned from the painstaking and 
rather conservative estimate made a few years ago 
which places the total annual cost of Catholic Edu- 
cation in the elementary grade and high schools 
alone at nearly 45 millions of dollars. This cost of 
maintenance does not include valuations of property 
and equipment to the amount of 617 million dollars; 
‘ neither does it include the lives of the members of 
the 117 religious communities of women teachers 
contributed freely to the cause. An idea of the 
value of the endowment of the vow of Poverty can 
be glimpsed by the staggering figures paid out in 
one year to the teachers in the public elementary 
schools. The amount was a cool $1,162,606,770. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His justice 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
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Catholic Education does exactly that. It is a monu- 
ment to the reality of Divine Providence for, finan- 
cially at least, it is nothing short of a modern 
miracle. But it is worth every sacrifice. Let a 
generation or so of our Catholic children be exposed 
to the insidious, sometimes masked, not always 
specious, intellectual attacks on revealed religion in 
the schools and the catastrophe will be one which no 
one who trusts in the Divine teaching mission of 
the Church can dwell on with any degree of equa- 
nimity. Nevertheless, this strictly defensive and 
even prophylactic view of the energy of Catholic 
Education does not do justice to a great cause. 
There is a huge, positive, happy, energizing force 
of Faith to be entrenched in the hearts and minds 
of modern youth in whose trust the Catholic future 
of America is so very soon to be placed. 
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the idea of the Catholic school is a faulty composi- 
tion of the whole picture. The idea of a Catholic 
school formed by many parents—and unfortunately 
by many teachers also—may perhaps be best de- 
scribed as a picture of a public school to which 
Catechism has been added. “The children learn 
everything they learn in public school, and they also 
learn their catechism.” Perhaps we can illustrate 
this with a diagram: 


Diagram I 


Public School 
Lay teachers 
teaching 
any children 
Reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, history, etc. 














Then a Catholic school, in the idea of many parents 
and teachers would be: 


Diagram II 





Religious 
teaching 
Catholic Children 
Reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
history, geography, etc. 
and Catechism 











This might be called a school for Catholics, but it 
is not a Catholic school according to the idea of the 
Church. 

But does this seem an exaggeration? Is it true 
that the Catholic school is so conceived by many 
parents and teachers? Exaggerated? Then why 
the insistence on even public school texts, public 
school methods, public school viewpoints? I insist 
that this is no exaggeration. The Catholic school is 
so conceived and in the execution of the idea the 
result approximates a public school, plus catechism. 

Nothing could be less in harmony with the idea 
of the Church. If this concept were correct, we 
might allow the children to attend non-Catholic 
schools and see that they learn their catechism in 
addition. For the objection to public schools, that 
is to grade schools, is not so much based on what is 
taught as on what they fail to teach. Of course 
where Catholic schools are not available the only 
thing we can do is to apply Religion as may be pos- 
sible. Then having done the best we could—and 
that is very imperfect—we can only hope that the 
superabundant grace of God may supply what is 
lacking through no fault of parents, teachers, or 
pastors. 

But fix this firmly in your minds; the Catholic 
school is not a public school with catechism added. 
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The Catholic school is not even fully described as a 
school whose prime object is the teaching of Re- 
ligion. It is a school of which the fundamental 
purpose, nay the only purpose is training in the 
Faith. The diagram of a Catholic school accord- 
ing to the idea of the Church would be: 


Diagram III 





Catholic teachers 
training 
Catholic children 
in 
REading, speLling, arlthmetic, 
Geography, histOry, writiNg 











You must not suppose that this last line is simply 
an ingenious way of drawing the diagram. It 
means literally that Religion goes through the 
whole course; that the different branches of the 
curriculum are secondary; and last, but not least, 
that the curriculum must be the means of training 
in Religion. 

This might seem to be so evident that it would be 
known to all, constantly kept in mind, and faith- 
fully put in practice. But it is not. 

What does the Catholic Church say of her 
schools? Read the Canon Law: 


Catholic children should not attend non-Catholic, 

indifferent schools that are mixed, that is to say, 

schools open to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

(Canon 1374) 

But the law goes still further: 

Catholic children are to be educated in schools 

where not only nothing contrary to Catholic 

Faith and morals is taught, but rather in schools 

where religious and moral training occupy the 

first place. (Canon 1372, Sec. 1) 

The Church says, moreover, that “the religious 
training of youth in any school is subject to the 
authority and the inspection of the Church” (Canon 
1381, Section 1) and insists that Bishops have the 
right to approve teachers and text-books, and to 
demand the withdrawal of teachers or texts if occa- 
sion demand. (Canon 1381, Section 3) 

The framers of the Canon Law knew how to put 
the legislation in a concise form that expresses the 
mind of the Church adequately and accurately. Ob- 
serve closely the wording of Canon 1372, “schools 
where not only nothing contrary to Catholic faith 
and morals is taught.” Such a school would be one 
in the sense of Diagram II; and the Church says 
that is not sufficient. “Children are to be educated 
in schools where religious and moral training oc- 
cupy the first place”-—that is, in a school in the 
sense of Diagram III. Observe, too, the use of the 
word training. Not merely information—educa- 
tion. 
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WIDELY 
known phi- 
lanthro pist 
whose life story is 
an inspiration to 


everyone who 
reads it was once 
asked to state 


what particular 
habit had advanced 
him on the road to 
success. It was a 
vital question, for this man worked his way up 
from nothing and now merits the highest honor 
as a captain of industry and a public benefactor. 
This was his reply: “I learned how to profit by 
my leisure hours.” He went on to say that he 
determined early in life to place a value on his 
spare time. Not that he denied himself wholesome 
pleasure and recreation, but he laid stress on the 
fact that as a school boy he sought a clean, useful 
and profitable way to spend the valuable time after 
school was out. He made every leisure hour count. 
Later in life the habit had become fixed, so that to- 
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Ff uuty after School 


Francis Sims Pounds, M.D. 


day, even though he is independently rich, this 
noble man devotes his leisure hours to making 
others more independent and happy. 

Would you like to raise yourself to this man’s 
place? Would you like to become independent and 
honorable and worthy of the world’s respect? Would 
you like to serve those less fortunate than yourself? 
It is not such a difficult matter as it might appear 
at first sight. Advancement, learning, honor, suc- 
cess—these are but the accumulation of innumer- 
able little, every-day, commonplace thoughts and 
acts.... Thoughts and acts translated into fixed 
daily habits. 

To begin with, why not ask yourself what you do 
in your off-time hours? If you wish to become 
someone really worth-while, if you desire above all 
to lay the foundations of a manly character and 
stability, this is a question you will ask yourself, 
sooner or later. Why not ask it now? 

Stop and think for a moment. After school is 
out, do you loiter on the street, only to dawdle away 
precious time? Perhaps you hang around street 
corners or slip into a cigar store which is decep- 
tively a “front” for something shady in the rear. 
Or are you over-fond of a pool room where the 
older gang of boys holds forth? Perhaps you 
listen in on their foul talk, curious to learn so-called 
secrets drawn from impure minds. Do you feel big 
because you can smoke cigarettes without your 
head swimming around? Or do you feel still bigger 
just because you happen to win something once in 
a while at acrap game? If not playing craps, per- 
haps you wait your chance to take a shot at a 
gambling machine—one of the race-track type 
where the horses spin so fast they make you dizzy 
to see which will come out ahead. Proud as a tout 
you are—when you win! A nickel, a dime, a quar- 
ter, or what have you? Tainted money; “easy 
come, easy go” money.... Is this you? 

On the other hand, you may care for none of 
these. That sort of thing is a bit too common, too 
gross, too ordinary for you. You would rather slip 
off by yourself and read. Good enough in itself, 
reading—nothing better in the world. But first of 
all, ask yourself if the magazine or book or photo 
selection you have chosen is exactly the right sort 
for a boy like you. In a word, WHAT do you read? 
The magazine racks at the corner newsstand are 
often filled with questionable literature, some of 
this misnamed literature unfit for a decent grown- 
up man to take a look at. The titles even are in- 
decently suggestive; the cover pictures shocking 
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to a refined mind. They are made so for a purpose: 
to lure you, a mere boy, to buy. You who will 
spend your small change for filth dressed up to sell. 
Your small change, that might buy you a fine, clean, 
absorbing book, or pay for a year’s subscription to 
a corking good magazine featured by the best- 
known writers—stories that will grip you from the 
first paragraph, articles that will teach the wonders 
of science and nature and art, illustrations and 
photographs that will please your eye, poetry that 
will inspire your soul, cartoons and funnies that 
will rouse a laugh—these written just right for a 
boy like you. 

To get somewhere in your youth, you will have 
to watch your step at every turn. To become a man 
of integrity and purpose, you will have to keep 
track of your spare time, not just toss it in the gut- 
ter as something of no real worth. To the success- 
ful business or professional man—the man you may 
some day be—“time is money.” To you, a school 
boy free to use however you will the hours after 
school, time is opportunity. Glorious opportunity! 
Your chance to get a start, to make headway now. 
Your golden time to lay down rules for yourself as 
did Benjamin Franklin, rules of clean living; your 
time to establish habits that will make an outstand- 
ing man of you later in life—confirmed habits that 
will lead you on to honor and success.... It’s up to 
you to decide. 


There’s always a way to beat the devil around the 
bush. One of the most helpful ways is to make up 
your mind WHOM you are going to run around 
with after school. WHOM? Take hold of the ancient 
saying: “A man is known by the company he 
keeps.” A pretty safe guide; safe enough for a 
man or a boy. Safe enough for you. How do you 
pick your pals—carefully, with an eye to character, 
or in a hit or miss fashion? During school hours, 
you look upon a sea of faces; you rub elbows with 
the good, the bad and the indifferent; you pass 
from class to class, close to a group; side by side 
with fellow-students, you enjoy lunch perhaps in 
the cafeteria; you join in a work out when you go 
to gym; at recess you meet face-to-face in the 
school yard; in fact, all day long you are given 
opportunity to “size up” the other fellow, to take 
his number on the spot, to form your own private 
opinion, to check him in or to check him out.... 
Haven’t you had a pretty good chance to decide 
“who’s who,” to make up your mind who shall be or 
who shall not be your steady pal? 


Nevertheless, how easy it is to make a mistake! 
That big boy higher up than you, for instance; 
higher up in the grades, I mean. You rather like 
him; in fact, you admire him a lot. Are you at 
all sure be is higher up than you in principle, in 
self-discipline, in honesty of purpose, in cleanness 
of speech? Or does he merely lend glamor to your 
own matter-of-fact self? Be sure you have sized 
him up by the measuring rod of goodness. He 
might make a wonderful pal, and on the other 
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hand—Well, he might take chances with the law in 


some petty theft after school hours; a theft in 
which you as his pal might become involved. Again, 
he might lead you into the company of girls, gay 
and of a doubtful character. Girls fond of expos- 
ing their coarse charms and ready to tempt you 
astray if you once give in. Girls who lead this 
handsome big fellow around by the nose—and may- 
be some day may so lead you! Dances and wild 
parties, hugging and kissing and “necking” while 
the devil looks on and smiles at their obscene wit. . . 
No, this is not for you. 

Let him go, this big fellow whom you call pal. 
If you go on seeking him out, your after-school 
hours will assuredly prove to be a loss. The fine, 
manly set-up you visioned for yourself, the stature 
of honesty and purity you need to carry you above 
the average in honor and success, will fail you in 
the end. Your mind and heart, your untarnished 
soul, your straight, lithe body will weaken and grow 
soft, humiliating you before those you hold dear. 
The boys and girls you look up to—would you have 
them shun you whenever you meet? Would you 
have them point you out as a boy below them in 
principle, apart from them because you are un- 
clean, cast out of their social set because you are 
one who picks his company carelessly? 


This big fellow whom you thought to admire— 
let him go; let him go wild, if he so wishes; he 
is not for you. You can make better use of your 
spare time. You are patterning your life after 
an ideal that will lead you somewhere in the future, 
as well as now. 

No one knows better than the physician the evil 
effects of wrong thoughts on the body and mind of 
a boy. The doctor’s ideal for youth is “a clean 
mind in a clean body.” Isn’t that your ideal also? 
How many young men have wrecked their manhood 
days through unclean habits formed while in grade 
school? Never in later years will they be able to 
restore the loss sustained in tender youth. Are you 
in danger of becoming one of these, one destined to 
go through life handicapped by a frail, weak body 
and a dull mind? The law of purity is a law of 
health; the law of health is God’s law. It may not 
be violated without penalty to him who breaks the 
law. To the school boy, purity lends strength. A 
clean mind is a clear mind. Clarity of thought is a 
mark of the superior intellect. Right now you, as 
a school boy, can prove this—right in the school 
room where you sit every day. Impure thoughts 
and secret habits will come to light when a class- 
room test puts the mind on its mettle. Do you 
cherish a clear head when the test comes? Or do 
you feel satisfied to go through school fuzzy-brained 
and muddle-headed? Or worse still, perhaps, to go 
through life pointed out as a “nit wit’? 

Of course you don’t! And you'll not, if you make 
up your mind to live clean now. To live clean in 
these precious school days; above all, in these 
hours after school is out. 
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On the Matter of Repression 


Warren R. Dacey 


F WE do much reading these days, we can- 
not help seeing an almost unbelievable 
number of accounts stressing the emotional 
difficulties which confront so many of our fel- 
low beings. There are, as you doubtless know, 
countless books stressing this and that method 
of making oneself master of his emotions; there 
are also books on suggestive remedies for neu- 
rotics. Some advise us to live alone and like it; 
others to go out and mingle with the crowd. 
Some of them, in their way, may do some good; 
but on the whole far too many of them stress 
the danger of repression—a word which has a 
terrible meaning to so many of us who like to 
think of ourselves as modern and sophisticated. 
Freud and his followers, of course, emphasized 
the danger of repression as regards sex, as if 
sex were the sole and exclusive content of our 
minds. So in line with a general breakdown of 
our sex life has come a universal philosophy 
that anything we wish to do is permissible, 
that to repress anything is dangerous. We 
have taken hold of an idea, but the strange 
part of it is that we have only applied it to our 
lower instincts. We have, therefore, been 
guilty of the worst kind of repression, namely, 
the repression of the spiritual and until we 
awaken to our false position we shall never be 
happy. 

If we would prove how it is impossible to re- 
press the spiritual in man, let us for the mo- 
ment glance at some of the important contri- 
butions to the thought of mankind. In all the 
truly great literature, for example, there is ap- 
parent an unmistakable touch of the spiritual— 
a “crying out,” as it were, beyond the purely 
materialistic concept which has somehow or 
other tried to wend its way into our present day 
world. Shakespeare, as we know, is considered 
one of the masters of the written word. But 
by what concept is he adjudged truly great? 
The true beauty, the superior content of his 
work would seem to be the fact that he did not 
overlook the spiritual leanings in man. His 
works give myriad examples of this. Hamlet, 
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for instance, even though tied to the ugly busi- 
ness of revenge, still.had a yearning for the 
spiritual. He longed to escape from this world 
where he believed a man committed ignoble 
deeds for such low motives as ambition. So he 
cried out, ““O God, | could be bounded in a nut- 
shell and count myself a king of infinite space 
were it not for the fact that I have dreams.” 
Because, as we see, Hamlet felt that he lived 
in a world where men were seeking to make use 
of each other for some base purpose, the world 
seemed to him to be a place of incarceration; 
and the fact that he longed for a place of in- 
exhaustible interest and beauty appeals to us, 
for that is also our dream. It is but another 
expression of the eternal truth that man wants 
God. 

Shelley also had some ideas along these lines. 
Though remembered particularly for his 
poetry, he, too, wrote some thought-provoking 
prose. Life, to Shelley, was a trying thing. 
His emotions gave him no end of trouble; he 
seemed to be forever keyed up. But he did not 
accept materialism as so many of our day. 
Speaking of it, e said: “This materialism is 
a seducing system to young and superficial 
minds. It allows its disciples to talk and dis- 
penses them from thinking. But I was dis- 
contented with such a view as it afforded; man 
is a being of high aspirations ‘looking before 
and after’ whose ‘thoughts wander through 
eternity’ disclaiming alliance with transcience 
and decay; incapable of imagining to himself 
annihilation; existing but in the future and the 
past ; being not what he is but what he has been 
and shall be. Whatever may be his true and 
final destination, there is a spirit within him 
at enmity with nothingness and dissolution.” 
Shelley’s life was one taunted with pangs of 
uncertainty, with true happiness evading him. 
Perhaps, this was due to his failure to pursue 
his spiritual longings far enough. 

But does the world forget those authors who 
leave out the spiritual in man? Not completely. 
Their works, of course, will be discussed by 
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students of literature, but they, themselves, will 
not be revered, no matter how learned, how 
capable, how impressive they may have been. 
Countless are the examples. Macaulay, for in- 
stance, was generally regarded as consistent, 
well informed, and reasonable but so much so 
that he seems almost too “perfect” for us 
human beings. We are not made that way; we 
do err. He was too much of a finalist and his 
decisiveness leaves us cold without any hope, 
any escape. His writings seem to give us the 
impression that he has exhausted everything— 
that he has given us all there is to give—and 
yet we do not think so. We crave more, because 
it is our nature to be unsatisfied with what we 
have here. That, too, is why Freud will be dis- 
cussed but never honored because sex is not the 
answer to our being; that is why Dreiser, Wells, 
Russell and the other moderns will be talked 
about but not taken into men’s hearts like a 
Shakespeare. 

Naturally, what is true of literature is also 
true of the various other pursuits, if we had the 
time to examine the records. In painting and 
in music, for example, we will discover that the 
lasting accomplishments are those which stress 





the spiritual. Paintings like Leonardo da Vin- 
ci’s “Mona Lisa” or Raphael’s “Madonna” will 
be forever prized as works of art because they 
take us into another state of being. And while 
today a great percentage of the populace seems 
to have gone mad over “swing” music the works 
of such masters as Beethoven and Chopin will 
remain long after the songs of the modern 
“jazz” advocates fade away, for these men had 
the power of saying more than mortal things. 
They had their basic effect on the better side of 
man. The spiritual cannot be repressed; it 
alone weathers the ravages of time. 

The thought, therefore, should come to us 
that we may repress much that we are for- 
bidden to repress. In other words, it will not 
be to our advantage to follow the dictates of 
those who want us to satisfy our lower in- 
stincts, for by so doing we tend to repress the 
spiritual. We can get along in this world with- 
out many of the pseudo pleasures, but we can- 
not ever get along without God. If, therefore, 
we want to be happy, let us not be guilty of the 
repression of the spiritual for if God is our 
life, then we are free! 


a= Seawilion === 


Dead leaves are falling, 
As autumn winds calling 
To green things, prepare for the long 
winter sleep; 


Song birds are stealing, 
A safe home concealing, 
A rendezvous secret with spring-time 
to keep; 


Cold blasts are vying 
With snowflakes fast flying; 
Beneath their touch life itself makes a 


Frozen trees glisten, 
The streamlets all listen; 
Above vegetation hangs blackness 


of night. 
Darkness enthroning, 


Sunshine disowning, 
Of rose-roots, their perfume and colors 
be sure; 


Now should thanksgiving 
Ascend from the living 
That snowflakes and flowers help keep 


the earth pure. 
great fight; 
—Kate Ayers Robert. 
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YOUR BODY AND SPORTS 


Francis Sims Pounds, M.D. 


N THE pursuit of sports “the 
| glory that was Greece” may 

easily become the glory of 
America for scholastic youth. In 
ancient Greece athletic youth 
reached as near to physical per- 
fection as it is possible for the 
human body to attain. How did 
they achieve such a high bodily 
state? What inspiring purpose 
spurred them on? Not mere pride 
and competition and the coveted 
laurel for victory—at least, not these alone. Rather, 
their training at that time began with a formula 
leading to later perfection. They first of all sought 
the meaning of a clarion call: “Know thyself!” Two 
simple words, yet bearing a wealth of inspiring 
thought. A counsel of moderation; likewise, a 
stimulus to achievement. A guiding principle to 
live by: “Know thyself!” It led a nation to ath- 
letic triumph. A nation is no greater than the 
health of its people, particularly the health of its 
youth. ... Might not the aspiring youth of America 
profit by the example and eventually reach to the 
Grecian ideal? 


To know yourself is to look into yourself, to think 
deeply of yourself. It is to ask yourself questions. 
This marvelous body God has created for your 
special ownership—have you become acquainted 
with its various structures and sought to under- 
stand the beauty and utility of its separate parts? 
This intricate arrangement of pliant muscle and 
tough sinew, this network of arteries and veins car- 
rying life-blood to every cell and tissue, these 
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glistening white nerves, these 
glands and organs, each de- 
signed to fulfil a particular pur- 
pose in the activities of your 
maturing young life—do you 
stop to marvel at the body that 
is yours and yours alone? Do 
you comprehend it as you would 
a faithful friend? This reposi- 
tory of your mind and soul, this 
temple wherein dwells intelli- 
gence planned to set you apart 
from the beast; and God-like spirit to rank you 
only “a little lower than the angels”—do you 
reverence your body as something holy and above 
price in the whole scheme of God’s creation? This 
seat of the will, of freewill, choosing and controlling 
every thought and act—do you bow to your moral 
responsibility? Do you live true to your sovereign 
power—the freedom to say to your body, do this or 
do that, with assurance that your word will be 
obeyed? This is to take stock of your bodily and 
spiritual assets. This is to know yourself. 


In these significant years of school life you are 
aware of some change, some new thrill within your 
being. Your body is mysteriously more alive. Its 
delicate mechanism is in process of adjustment to 
meet more pressing needs. You are at a turning 
point. At the age of puberty, you are taking on the 
first signs and traits of the man you are to be. 
The body’s various functions and its diverse parts 
are becoming more fixed. The bolts and screws of 
its bony framework are being set once and for good. 
Growth is going on apace. Nature, working in 
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beautiful harmony with divine intelligence, is doing 
her level best to mould a finished product out of the 
body handed down to you from your own father 
and mother and inherited in part from all your 


forbears in the dim past. Nature seeks her own 
best way, yet a very great deal may depend on the 
course you take to assist her in reaching that ulti- 
mate physical perfection she has in mind as her 
ideal. Her ideal for you.... 


During this period of vital change, how will you 
treat this precious inheritance, your body? Will 
you keep yourself ever awake to its reactions and 
aware of its essential needs? Will you bathe it at 
regular intervals, feed it only nourishing and 
natural food, favor it with fresh, pure air and sun- 
shine, rest and relax it when tired, protect it from 
injury, guard it from undue strain, shield it from 
evil habits, and most necessary of all, will you use 
it within reason, exercise it, develop and train it 
in the pursuit of active games and clean, whole- 
some sports? If you will pledge yourself to this, 
how much more healthful and happy will be these 
days that you spend in school! 


If first of all you know yourself, then it is quite 
likely you will be true to yourself. You will take 
stock of your physical assets and live within your 
bodily limitations. You will neither under-do nor 
over-do in athletics and games of sport. For no 
two bodies have ever been created exactly alike. 
Perhaps you have been especially favored; you are 
above the average in height and weight; at your 
age you are filled with vigor and strength; you 
have been blessed with a robust physique. Thank 
God and your parents for that! Your own part 
will be to decide what you shall do with this splen- 
did endowment. Will you be true to yourself? Will 
you do everything in your power to foster the vigor 
and strength you have been favored with? More 
than that, will you make every effort to add to these 
through the clean, active, normal life you live? Or 
on the other hand, will you become over-confident 
in your health and strength, only to lend abuse to 
the splendid body placed in your hands? You will 
be true to yourself by the zest you show in entering 
the field of sports, lending to the arena of live, 
wholesome games the magnificent prowess you will 
later display in the most momentous game of all— 
the game of life. 


Perhaps you have not been so well favored as 
this. Through no fault of your own, you have been 
granted only an average physique. You look upon 
your body, under-sized and frail, not normally de- 
veloped for a boy of your age. You find your phy- 
sical self subject to handicaps at every turn, never 
quite equal to the test you put it through, either in 
your boyhood life or in the life of games and sports. 
You are backward and shy in the company of the 
strong. You realize you are not made for the bold, 
strenuous competition of the football field, nor for 
the nip and tuck of running bases or catching flies. 
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At the very beginning you will make up your mind 
to live within your limitations, to accept your only 
average-sized body with a good grace. You will be 
grateful for whatever physical assets you possess, 
knowing full well that you may not compete with 
the exceptionally strong. Nevertheless, you are not 
to despair. For you still have within your power 
the opportunity to develop and increase the strength 
you already enjoy. By special care, by conservation 
of energy, by moderation in exercise, by frequent 
rest and recreation, by more than usual sleep, by a 
cheerful, care-free state of mind, you will add to 
your strength and vitality as the months go by? 
And if you are not destined to inherit a powerful 
physique, you may at least be happy in having made 
the most of whatever type of body has been placed 
in your charge. In any case, you are under a 
bounden duty to reverence the body God has given 
you, be it robust or frail. In the long run, who 
shall deny that it is the frail body that often wears 
the longest, while the strong, frequently abused and 
neglected, goes down to weakness and a premature 
death?... 


If you happen to be a boy with a record of 
delicate health from very early childhood, you also 
will need special advice and care. Perhaps you 
have.always been subject to fevers and coughs and 
colds. Your resistance is still too low, you tire too 
soon, your breathing becomes short, under the 
usual diet you fail to gain the normal weight for 
a boy of your age. Plainly, you are not fitted for 
too active a scholastic life. You too must needs 
keep yourself under the eye of an understanding 
physician. He will advise you as to how far you 
may go in the enjoyment of athletic games and 
sports. Abide by your doctor’s decision. Thus you 
will come to know yourself and be true to yourself; 
thus you will learn to live within your limitations 
and be happy in the health you already have—for 
better or for worse. 


However, if you happen to be one of the great 
majority, if you are blessed in being just a normal, 
healthy, active boy, by all means go in for sports. 
And go in with zest! Put your name down on 
whichever team you have decided you like best; 
but do not stop there. If you feel yourself capable, 
put your name down wherever you can get in. Only 
do not “bite off more than you can chew.” But go 
in for sports—go in with a will, always remember- 
ing that the exercise and training of your young 
body is but one goal at stake. The forward and 
back pass, the give and take, the nip and tuck, the 
bitter contest, the stern competition of the game 
serve a higher purpose. They enter into the train- 
ing of your mind, heart and will. They will build 
for you a strong resistance against “the slings and 
arrows of misfortune.” They will make of you a 
modest winner, a good loser and a true sportsman 
in whatever arena you enter in the strenuous game 
of life! 
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AM I STANDING ERECT? 


Leslie E. Dunkin 


Y CATHOLIC medal helps me in several 

ways. All of these might be summed up 
in the direct personal question, “Am I standing 
erect?” Its constant presence hanging from 
around my neck keeps this helpful question in 
mind. 


As a boy at home I was quite slender and 
grew up quickly. Naturally I had a tendency 
to stand or sit without being as erect in posture 
as I should have been. Many were the times 
my father would remind me to throw my 
shoulders back and stand or sit erect. He would 
tap me on the shoulder at times as a further 
reminder. 


Now as a Catholic adult I have found that my 
medal reminds me to ask myself, “Am I stand- 
ing erect?” When I can feel it tapping ever so 
lightly against my chest with each little motion 
of my body, I know at once that my shoulders 
are not back the way they should be. Almost 
unconsciously I straighten up erect, so the tap- 
ping ceases and the medal lies flat against my 
chest. 


I carry a similar thought and use of my 
medal from the physical phase of life to the 
mental and spiritual. Here again the question 
is brought to my mind, “Am I standing erect— 
mentally and spiritually?” If I am not, at once 
I put forth a special effort to be erect in both 
of these ways as well as physically. At various 
times during the day and when I may be awake 
during the night, the presence of my medal on 
my chest and at times over my heart suggests 
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a personal check-up of the posture of my mind 
and heart. 


My thoughts may become ever so slightly 
selfish, bitter, jealous, discouraged, or “stooped” 
in posture. My medal suggests that I ask my- 
self, “Am I standing erect?” Sin, whether 
venial or mortal, may be drawing threatening- 
ly near my life. Again my medal suggests that 
I ask myself, “Am I standing erect?” At 
once, I try to straighten up and keep that way. 


My medal does not stop with these sugges- 
tions to see whether I am standing erect. It 
reminds me also that I have an unerring way 
for knowing whether I am in correct posture 
and whether my efforts are really toward this 
desired position. Catholic education stands 
ready to do that for me and for others as well— 
beginning with Catholic schools for those of 
school age and continuing through to Catholic 
literature and reading material for those be- 
yond the age of regular school attendance. The 
trained mind needs to know how to stand erect 
at all times. 


My medal reminds me that I have available 
an unerring power to help me to stand erect 
after I know what such a posture is. The 
Church through Whose agency I received it, is 
every ready to provide a limitless Divine grace 
to keep me erect. I quietly and quickly seek 
this aid. Foilowing the helpfully suggestive 
guidance of my medal, I know without any 
doubt that I am standing erect physically, men- 
tally and spiritually. 
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Those Empty Drawers 


B. A. Dewey 


W ELL the seasons are rolling by and although we 

fail to realize it, our boys and girls are growing 
up and becoming men and women. This fact has failed 
to impress me very much until just recently. More- 
over, I think many of us dads fail to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the aging of our kids before they leave 
home. Perhaps it’s better this way but believe me, 
when they’re gone, we miss them. 


Like so many other thousands of “Just Kids,” our 
boy left the other day for college. At the same time 
his sister also left home to attend high school, leaving 
Mother and me alone. Sure, we had anticipated it 
with misgiving, but little did we realize that the old 
house could be so quiet. So during the quietude of an 
evening lately I tried to find some solace for myself 
in going to their rooms. While the same moon was 
shining through the windows, the same noisy owl was 
hooting outside, and the same old cats were yewoling 
on the fence below, still, something was missing. Can 
it be possible that it was only giggles and laughter? 

It is not for me to wish them back since they are 
in good hands and I know that I am only one of the 
lonely dads who has recently parted with his children. 
What’s more, if they are to become our future citizens 
they should go and prepare themselves to overcome 
the hardships and difficulties which they will most 
assuredly have to face. 

Well, we say they'll come back after school, but we 
all know that after school, they will begin the task, 
and rightly too, of building homes of their own. 

So, Mothers and Dads are lonely all over this old 
land, and will continue to be- until they can console 
themselves to living alone. But even then they will 
experience a feeling of emptiness and it will be difficult 
to adjust themselves to new conditions. 

Tarrying a while in the lad’s room I began to take 
note of some of the things he had left there, and my 
mind went way back te the time years ago, when I too 
had left home. So I know that while he’s missing the 


old folks and old surroundings perhaps as much or 
more than we are missing him, he’s taking his grief 
stoically and we won’t let him know just how much we 
long for him. This, however, goes for the girl too but 
high school doesn’t seem so far removed. And so sit- 
ting alone in this all but empty room, with the things 
he’d left behind, a little rhyme presented itself and so 
I’m adding that. It may help some other lonely dad 
to tighten his heartstrings. 


No they’re not empty ’zactly 
For they’re full of tops and toys, 
And all the other hit or miss 
That’s loved by growing boys. 


He’s taken just the shirts and pants 
And things like that you know: 
He couldn’t take the things he likes, 

There was no room, and so 
He left them here. 


Seems like he left some things he’ll need. 
Although he’s quite grown up, 

And pro-bly has outgrown them now, 
The teddy bear and old cloth pup, 

He’ll miss them too I fear. 


He’s left us now, but t’won’t be long 
Before he will return 

And fill again those empty draws 
Our lone hearts for him yearn, 

We want him here. 


We cannot move the bureau 
Without suffering pangs of grief, 
And to fill the draws with other things, 
Is just beyond belief. 


So the bureau stands, the way it did 
’Fore he began to roam. 

When he comes back, take it from me, 
He’ll get a welcome home. 
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The picture on this page shows a group of 
cadets at Marmion Military Academy, Aurora, 
Illinois, being dubbed “Knights of the Grail” 
to assume their places in the vast army of de- 
fense in the spiritual interests of the Church. 
Are you interested in enrolling among these 
Knights? Write for information to THE 
GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Attila is At Our Gates 


IFTEEN HUNDRED years ago ll 

Europe was tottering on the brink of 
destruction. Somewhere to the East a warlike 
tribe of Mongols from the barren steppes of 
Asia had crowded into Europe and set into 
motion the tremendous upheaval known in 
history as the migration of nations. The Mon- 
gols pushed against the Slavs; The Slavs 
pushed against the Huns, and the Huns 
crowded into the Roman Empire, overrunning 
whole provinces, sacking, pillaging, killing. 


At the head of this turbid mass of milling 
humanity marched Attila, the master of 
savagery and cunning. His vast military 
hordes dominated central Europe from the 
Danube to the Baltic, and after gathering into 
his army the drifting tribes that appeared in 
his wake, and devastating the cities of Aqui- 
leia, Milan, and Pavia, he suddenly appeared at 
the gates of Rome. 

There Attila and Pope Leo with a dozen ec- 
clesiastics met face to face, one the Vicar of 
Christ, the other the Scourge of God. Unarmed 
and unafraid the Pope warned the Terror of 
the world that God’s hand hovered over his 
troops. Attila suddenly lost his bravado and 
ordered his barbarian hordes to retreat. Chris- 
tianity and civilization were saved. 


Today the Scourge of God is again at the 
gates of Rome. As destructive as any Attila 
or his barbarian followers are the forces of 
Communism and Socialism, and 

atheistic materialism. 
Statesmen and 
rulers, 























apparently oblivious of the Ten Commandments 
and the divine code of truth and honesty, have 
failed to stop this menace. Panic-stricken they 
have attempted to stay the cracking and tum- 
bling walls of the old world and save it from the 
destruction of new barbarians, but they have 
not proved equal to the task. Where the 
mighty Caesars of the past have failed, they, 
too, have failed, and we are witnessing the 
same ruins and the same desolation. ‘Unless 
the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain 
that keepeth it.” 

Today, as in Attila’s time, there is but one 
voice that can stem the tide of this godless 
attack. It is the voice of the Papacy. 

Young America! When Pius XI looked out 
at the dark and menacing clouds on the world 
horizon, he began to prepare for the bitter bat- 
tle by writing his encyclical on Christian Edu- 
cation. “Today,” he said, “we see strange 
sights indeed, educators and philosophers 
who spend their lives in searching for a 
universal moral code of education, as if there 
existed no Decalogue, no gospel law, no law 
even of nature stamped on the heart of man, 
promulgated by right reason, and codified in 
positive relation by God Himself in the Ten 
Commandments.” Pope Pius knew that Stalin 
and Hitler and other followers of false phi- 
losophies would attempt to steal the youth 
from the Church. And he meant to meet them 
by training Catholic youth to meet the emer- 
gency. 

“Leaders,” he said, “are needed who are im- 
bued with courage and motivated by zeal for 
Christ’s kingdom as were the Apostles and 
the martyrs of centuries ago.... And 
rightfully does the Church turn to 
its parishes, its schools, 
and colleges for leader- 
ship that will success- 

[ame fully meet the danger 
. — that threatens today.” 
me] 
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KNIGHTS OF THE GRAIL 


N THE STORY of the doubting Thomas we read the monumental words of Our Lord: 
“Blessed are they that have not seen, and have believed.” This faith spoken of by Christ 
is what the world needs today; a little more supernatural faith and the face of the 
earth might be changed. 


Civilization is in the throes of disintegration. World thinkers have sensed this plight and 
have announced it from the housetops. The press is full of it. We read it sprawled all over the 
written page. All realize that something is radically wrong, that Western culture is at a cross 
road. 





We see Soviet Russia trying to keep its face as it frantically strives to carry on with its mon- 
strous experiment of applied communism. Inured to its horrible purges we read about them but 
are no longer aroused. Most people admit that communism is a failure—something that no 
civilized nation. would imitate—but not all refuse to try a modification of some of its less radical 
tenets. And meanwhile its deceitful propaganda paints rosy pictures in glowing colors catch- 
ing the unwary in its serpentine clutches. 


Another nation suffering from perversion is the once great Germany. It is almost incredible 
to see how she is bullied, buffeted, and domineered over by one man, Hitler. How she can system- 
atically persecute first the Catholic Church, then the Protestant, and try to substitute an ancient 
cult of race gods, show how far nations can go to excess in the twentieth century. Add to this 
the persecution of the Jews and we need be surprised at nothing. 


While Italy has not gone so far as Germany, many, many of her acts are clearly blameworthy. 


These ills, from which a great part of the world is suffering, spring from materialism. Lack 
of faith in the spiritual, in the supernatural, is the source of the evil. Years ago these “isms” 
were the theories of a few; today they are the policies applied by governments. 


Because of godless secular education over a period of several generations the cult of naturalism 
has been nourished and has grown; it is rampant in many lands. It affects entire nations 
which no longer are influenced as a whole by the supernatural. The leaven of Catholicism has 
done much, but irreligion sets the standard of external conduct of one nation with another. 
Materialism has brought the world to the brink of ruin; it is faith alone that will save it. The 
nations need faith, and need it badly. 


But not only do nations need faith; our own leaders need it lest they become panicky. Seeing 
Europe recently snatched from one world war only to be hurled into another, and seeing mili- 
tary machines in the Far East grow powerful and threatening, some of our leaders have been 
gripped by fear. Will a great cataclysm sweep away our civilization, our culture, our religion? 
With faith in our hearts we need not be unduly alarmed. The truth of Christ overcame when 
civilization fell with the Roman empire. God is still in heaven. The Church will prevail. Truth 
will overthrow error again, no matter whether it be found in communism, racism, or any 
other “ism.” Principles and ideas ultimately influence human events. Remember the words of 
Christ: “I am with you all days, even unto the consummation of the world.” 


Our intention for October, then, as Knights of The Grail, will be to pray for an | 
increase of faith in God and a diminution of the fatalistic fear that drives men to 
despair. “Peace” is the motto of the Order of Saint Benedict. Peace is the request 
of our Holy Father. Peace will be the object of our most fervent prayer. 
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